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NEW IDEA to help you 


\ sell more flour... faster! 
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Early American Quilt Pattern — 


Maen Cac- Me elelelllt-lmmmailelidcee) (ele 
cotton bag pattern your 
flour customers rea//y want! 








Now, you can give your customers 
an exclusive pattern as authenti- 
cally Early American as this 
antique chest and hooked rug. 
Show them how this attractive 
design provides an economical 
way of making bed quilts, chair 
covers, curtain valances, and 
quilted skirts. You can be sure 
they will find many more ways it 
can be used once you make this 
pattern available to them on 
your flour bags. 


Ask your Bemis packaging spe- 
cialist for helpful hints on 
merchandising this fast -selling 
feature to your customers. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408-N Pine St., 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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where packaging ideas are born 








AVAILABILITY 
PLUS SELECTIVITY 
MEANS 


BETTER WHEAT, 
BETTER FLOUR! 





DRINKWATER 


It’s really quite a simple proposition: If you have a vast 
amount of premium wheat to choose from, you naturally can 
afford to be much more selective. This is the situation 

with Morten Milling Co., thanks to its extensive 

network of grain elevators. From this enormous supply of 
available wheat, the highly trained technicians in Mortén’s 
laboratories rigidly select only the hest wheat to go into 
Morten -flours under scientifically controlled conditions. Only 
a highly systematized and flexible program of wheat 
availability makes such true selectivity possible. Morten 
Milling Company — the perennial pacesetteg for the 

milling of top-quality bakery flour! 


SHORT PATENT WHOLE WHEAT DRINKWATER WHOLE WHEAT HI-GLUTEN 
REGULAR, SEMI-SHORT 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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Lady with a turkey is pretty Terry Torrez, International Milling Co. stenographer 
in Minneapolis. Looking on is Charles Ritz, veteran chairman of the board 
of IMCO and chairman of the executive 
committee of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
of Canada. Each year, at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, every employee of both firms has 
a choice of a turkey or a ham, a custom 
started 50 years ago by the late F. A. Bean, 
Sr., grandfather of present day IMCO 
executives, Atherton Bean and John Bean. 


This year, 8,600 turkeys and hams, grossing 


130,000 Ib., were distributed. 








Season’s Greetings from 
Russell Miller-King Midas 


The painting above is reproduced in 

full color on the Russell Miller-King Midas 
calendar for 1962. This yearly institution 
is ready now for our many customers. 
Available only from your 


RUSSELL MILLER- KING MIDAS MILLS Russell Miller-King Midas representative. 
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Present Problems of the Milling Industry Analyzed—ll 


INCE FLOUR PRICES are bound to go up in ’62, 
“it's too bad that the whole increase will not come 
all at one time so that everybody can adjust his flour 
and bread prices, and prices on all other finished products, 
at the same time and put the finger on Secretary Freeman 
as the responsible party,” says a leading mill executive. 

That, indeed, would be an ideal situation for millers 
and bakers faced with the task of passing on to their cus- 
tomers the increases resulting from the government's pro- 
gram for higher price supports and for the bigger pre- 
miums to be paid for good quality bread flour wheat under 
the sedimentation test. 

Unfortunately, the two industries are faced with a 
process of creeping increases that will be insidious in 
their effects. 

However, the problems of pricing facing the millers 
in 1962 are not wholly of the government’s creation. There 
are some fundamental deficiencies in milling practices that 
cry out for remedies in the opinion of several top industry 
executives. Bluntly put, flour millers have sold too easily 
too often in the past. Flour prices ought to be higher, as 
many bakery flour buyers readily concede, because of 
factors unrelated to higher raw material cost. 

Those buyers know that not only must a miller cover 
his costs of production, he must charge a price that re- 
flects a sufficient margin to meet the challenge of the 
American consumer for cleanliness, quality and palatabil- 
ity. Also included in the price must, of necessity, be a sum 
to be set aside for modernizing his plants, lest they become 
antiquated or, in some cases, even more antiquated than 
they are now. 

These are well established facts of economic and busi- 
ness life though Mr. Freeman, in his statements on the 
recent bread price increase, showed little realization of 
them. 

Most milling companies are cost even 
though some of them are not as conscientious as they 
should be in passing those costs on to the consumer. In 
too many cases they appear afraid to do so. 


conscious, 


Most, if not all, milling companies have accounting 
systems that allow their key executives to see the profit 
and loss position at least once a month. Too often, how- 
ever, these statements are given but cursory inspection. 

Many senior mill executives have come up through the 
sales department. They are sales minded. It is sales that 
count more than anything else in their vista. They like 
nothing better than the sound of the cash register tingling. 
But too many presidents and other top executives, one 
miller suggests, do not regularly analyze what it costs their 
mills to produce. It is absolutely essential to give as much 
time to the accounting department as it is to sales. If some 
executives would spend a few hours each week with their 
accountants, looking at the actual costs of producing, sell- 
ing, distributing and collecting, they might be inclined to 
pass up some offered business or take a chance on asking 
a few cents more. 

The baker-customer apart, it might be well to take a 
long, close, hard look at that very good customer, Uncle 
Sam. This worthy gentleman provides some excellent busi- 
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ness, but he tempts too many millers to grab some extra 
running time via the price route. And the temptation is 
carried over to the regular business field on occasion. 

One miller comments: “The big lot government relief 
business that is available from coast to coast is actually 
detrimental to all of us. First, it ‘waters’ down what good 
business one has on the books and, secondly, it has a 
severe effect on millfeed returns.” 

There should be no disposition in the industry to give 
anybody, not even the government, a cut rate price be- 
cause such a price invariably means that costs are being 
absorbed that should not be absorbed 

Of course, it is not easy to refuse an order 
hitherto good account because the price isn't right. Yet 
miller do not differ greatly from the 
not to the extent that the price slashing 
and if the figures 


from a 


the costs of one 
costs of another 
practiced on occasion might indicate 
show that there would be a loss by continuing to service 
an account on competitive terms, then that same loss, 
obviously, will have to be borne by the successful seller 
And that seller cannot expect to go on being successful 
for long. 

Losing an account, says a miller “puts added pressure 
on the sales department to find one or more new outlets; 
but the sales department people know that they have to 
obtain a better return and are, therefore, acting with a 
goal in mind.” 

Though there have been significant rises in costs in 
recent months, particularly in the raw material, flour is 
being sold, or has been sold recently, at prices no different 
from those charged back in August. Earlier, we used June 
and July as examples but it was subsequently represented 
to us that August is a more significant choice because 
prices then were based on new crop costs. But the de- 
plorable situation remains the same. 

There is no way we can discover, after questioning 
half a hundred millers, to make the job of selling flour 
any easier. But there are ways of making it more efficient. 
And the key is a realistic cost card 


May This Year of Grace 
1962 
Be the Happiest 
Ever Spent by You and 
All of Yours 





INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


BUFFALO’S FLEET of lake ships 
holding winter grain cargoes will not 
be as large as anticipated a few weeks 
ago by marine interests. Reports from 
the grain trade now place size of the 
fleet at 33 vessels, or nine less than 
wintered at the port a year ago. This 
is not a record low, but it is less than 
the 15-year average of 41 lay-ups at 
Buffalo. In 1959 only 27 ships tied 
up with winter cargoes, or two less 
than in 1958. 


Insect, Grain Research 
Grants Made by USDA 


Grants for research of potential 
benefit to the U.S. have been awarded 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to scientific institutions in Israel 
and Italy. Israel has received a three- 
year grant, equal to $44,296 in Israeli 
pounds, for a study of the influence 
of environment on population devel- 
opment of the Khapra beetle. The re- 
search will be done by scientists at 
the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. At 
the Superior Institute of Health, 
Rome, basic information to increase 
utilization of cereal grains will be 
sought under terms of a _ two-year 
grant equal to $98,983 in Italian lire. 
Research will involve study of the 
effects of various processing tech- 


a 
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He who produces gets 
grass and water and he 
who handles and distri- 
butes gets oil and wine— 


Orville L. Freeman, secretary of 
agriculture, talking to broiler pro- 
ducers in Washington, Dec. 4, 1961. 


niques on grain fermentation. The 
grants are administered by the For- 
eign Research and Technical Pro- 
grams Division of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service. 


Tanker Chartered for 
Exports to Japan 

Walter C. Klein, president, Bunge 
Corp., reports his company has char- 
tered the tanker “Iolcos” to carry 
cargo amounting to about 18,000 tons 
of corn and soybeans to Japan. Move 
represents the first grain shipment by 
tanker from the U.S. to Japan, says 
Mr. Klein, considered a _ pioneering 
move by Bunge to advance the export 
of farm products from the U.S. 


Dividend Declared 
By Cookie Firm 

The second dividend to be paid on 
stock of Mother’s Cookie Co., Louis- 
ville, since shares were issued to the 
public last March has been declared 
by the firm’s board of directors. Ro- 
bert O. Denham, president, in making 
announcement for the board, said that 
cash dividend will amount to 10¢ a 
share, plus a stock dividend of 2% a 
share for every share held. Both divi- 
dends are payable Jan. 15, 1962, to 
shareholders of record on Dec. 15, 
1961. A dividend of 10¢ a share was 
paid by Mother’s Cookie last July. 


‘Wheat Carries Burden 
Of Latin American Aid’ 


Wayne Foster, Colorado farmer 
who represented Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc., at recent exhibit in Lima, Peru, 
believes that wheat is carrying the 
burden of U.S. aid to Latin America. 
“Wheat is helping these countries to 
achieve political stability by assuring 
food supplies while they build their 
economies,” states Mr. Foster. “But,” 
he adds, “Peruvians, as one example, 
want assurance that U.S. is interested 
in bettering their standard of living, 
not just dumping of an unwanted sur- 
plus.” He believes that countries such 
as Peru are not interested in a straight 
relief program, that instead they want 
a “partnership” arrangement, with 
wheat as the symbol of U.S. interest 
in their future. 


Southern Bakeries 
Announces Dividend 

A stock dividend of 5% on com- 
mon stock, additional to a quarterly 
dividend of 12%2¢ a share on pre- 
ferred and common stock, has been 
declared by Southern Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta. Also, says Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
president, the company has declared 
an additional preference dividend of 
122 ¢ a share on preferred and 18%4 ¢ 
interest to holders of its $10 deben- 
tures. 

& 

Wheat Flour Exports 
Show Increase 

Regular commercial ex ports of 
wheat flour from the U.S. for July 
through October of current crop year 
increased over last year, according to 
figures compiled by the export depart- 
ment of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Regular July-October exports 
amounted to 9,430,197 cwt. against 
7,918,910 cwt. for previous year. 
Wheat flour exports for foreign relief 
during July-October amounted to 4,- 
471,843 compared with 4,093,601 in 
corresponding period of 1960-61. Reg- 
ular commercial exports for single 
month of October, 1961, amounted to 
2,232,204 cwt.; wheat flour exported 
for foreign relief was 1,502,243 cwt. 

e 

Philadelphia Baking Firm 
Planning to Expand 

Vilotti-Marinelli, Inc., one of Phila- 
delphia’s largest Italian bakeries, has 
purchased a two-story industrial build- 
ing at 755-69 S. 11th St. for expan- 
sion of its facilities. The reinforced 
concrete building, with 25,000 sq. ft., 
was reportedly purchased for $75,000. 


Seaboard Allied to 
Pay Shareholders 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
742¢ will be paid on common stock 
of Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., 
Boston, Dec. 27, 1961, to sharehold- 
ers of record on Dec. 12, 1961. Otto 
Bresky, president, states that payment 
will be on 1,357,781 common shares 
outstanding. 

» 

Burry Stockholders 
Approve Sale of Assets 

At a special meeting in New York, 
stockholders of Burry Biscuit Corp. 
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have approved sale of the firm’s assets 
to the Quaker Oats Co. by exchange 
for more than $27 million worth of 
Quaker Oats stock. Deal calls for ex- 
change at the rate of one share of 
Quaker Oats for three of Burry. As 
of Nov. 1, 1961, Burry had 909,916 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
e 
Continental Stockholders 
To Receive Dividends 
Board of directors, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Rye, N.Y., has declared 
two dividends. One is a quarterly pay- 
ment of $1.37’ a share on com- 
pany’s outstanding $5.50 cumulative 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 1, 1962, 
to holders of record at the close of 
business on Dec. 18, 1961. Other is 
a regular quaiterly dividend for the 
fourth period of 1961 of 55¢ a share 
on Continental’s outstanding common 
stock, payable Dec. 27, 1961, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
on Dec. 18, 1961. 
e 
Interstate Bakeries 
Declares Dividend 


Stockholders of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, will receive regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 40¢ a share 
on common stock, payable Dec. 30, 
1961, to holders of record on Dec. 
19, 1961. Interstate’s board of direc- 
tors also has declared regular quar- 


terly dividend of $1.20 a share on 
preferred stock, payable Dec. 30 to 
holders of record on Dec. 19. 
of 

Changes Made in GMI's 
Grocery Products Division 

General Mills’ vice president, Wil- 
liam B. Cash, formerly director of 
marketing for flour and mix products 
in the grocery products division has 
been named director of marketing. 
His new responsibilities embrace the 
entire grocery products line. Mr. Cash 
joined GMI in 1937 and entered the 
grocery products division in 1939. 
Other appointments in the same di- 
vision are: 
@ D. F. Swanson moves from director 
of sales to marketing manager for 
family flour . . . joined GMI in °49 
ej. F. Matthes, group advertising 
director of flour and mixes, becomes 
marketing manager for mixes 
joined in °47 
@C. W. Plattes, group advertising di- 
rector for cereals and pet foods takes 
the new title of marketing manager 
for the same products .. . joined in ’47 
@ Earl H. Kees, hitherto director of 
merchandising for flour and mix prod- 
ucts, has been named director of 
merchandising . . . joined in °24 
@ J. H. Weaver, advertising manager 
for flour, baking mixes and specialty 
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products becomes creative advertising 
manager . . . joined in ’56 after being 
associated with Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. 
© H. B. Atwater, Jr., product manager 
of Cheerios and Frosty O’s has been 
named assistant to Lowry H. Crites, 
general manager of the grocery prod- 
ucts division . . . joined in ’58. 
a 

Warehouse Group 
Names Officers 

Re-elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Licensed 
Warehouse Departments is Ruffin 
Guidroz, Louisiana State Warehouse 
Commission, Baton Rouge. Robert 
Fitzpatrick of the Iowa Commerce 
Commission, Des Moines, is first vice 
president; R. L. Vasant, Georgia De- 
partment of Agriculture, second vice 


president, and Everett W. Green, as- 
sistant supervisor, grain warehouse 
department, Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, Lincoln, secretary-treas- 
urer. « 

* 


Continental Grain Names 
New Norfolk Manager 

New manager of the Continental 
Grain Co.’s operations at Norfolk is 
Henry Fisher, announces Michel Fri- 
bourg, president. Mr. Fisher succeeds 
Edward Pierce who is returning to 
the New York office of the firm for a 
short stay after which he will embark 
for a temporary assignment at Con- 
tinental’s Paris offices. Mr. Fisher has 
been assistant manager of the Norfolk 
office since February of this year after 
having occupied the same position at 
Continental’s New Orleans office. « 


MINNESOTA's Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry this Christmas sea- 
son escorted some 300 youngsters 
of the Minneapolis Boys Club to a 
premier showing of Walt Disney's 
Babes in Toyland,"' and then treat- 
ed the boys afterward.. At the left, 
packing presents, are, from the left, 
John S. Hansen, General Mills, Inc.; 
Hartvig A. Anderson, Minnesota 
Paper & Cordage Co.; Carl H. An- 
derson, Glaco Twin Cities Co.; 
George Ruud, S. Gumpert Co., 
chairman of the outing, and Robert 
Coleman, boys’ club director. Be- 
low, with some of the boys are, 
left to right, Mr. Ruud, H. : 
Kayser, H. C. Kayser & Co., and 
John Corbey, Standard Brands, Inc. 
The movie was a contribution from 
the management of Minneapolis’ 
Orpheum Theater. 





BREAD BAKERS FOR 105 YEARS: 


San Francisco s Parisian Bakery 


Keeps ‘em Coming Back for Tasty, 


Tangy French Sour Dough Loaf 


By RUTH LEE HARRINGTON 
Special Correspondent 


AN FRANCISCO, noted for its 
S excellent food and cosmopolitan 
atmosphere, is the home of the Pa- 
risian Bakery, the city’s oldest baking 
establishment, which earlier this year 
was recognized for 105 years of com- 
munity service. And at the top of the 
Parisian’s products giving it claim to 
distinction is its sour dough French 
bread. 

According to Aldo Fontana, vice 
president and general manager of the 
bakery, sour dough French continues 
to provide a “new” texture and a re- 
freshing taste experience for the 
thousands of tourists who visit the 
Golden Gate City annually. 


On behalf of his firm—and because 
of its venerable age—Mr. Fontana 
has received a special citation from 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Sour dough French apparently orig- 
inated in the Basque country, and this 
theory is backed by those who have 
eaten the bread made by Basque sheep 
herders in Nevada. Mr. Fontana gives 
added weight to this belief with the 
following: 

“It is generally conceded that the 
original starter was brought to San 
Francisco aboard a sailing vessel 
carefully packed in a barrel—by the 
Basque baker who founded the Pa- 
risian Bakery in 1856.” 

The starter is perpetuated by the 
addition of flour and water, which 
keeps it in a continuous state of fer- 
mentation and, according to the ex- 
perts, it is this lactic acid fermentation 
process which gives the bread its spe- 
cial, distinctive flavor 

“Time also is an important factor 
in making sour dough bread,” says 
Royal Langton, the Parisian’s shop 
superintendent. “It takes 18 hours 
more to produce sour French than an 
ordinary loaf because of the partial 
hand operation involved.” This means, 
adds Mr. Langton, we produce only 
2,000 loaves of sour French an hour 
against more than 4,000 loaves of 


10 


machined pan bread during the same 
period of time. 

This dual type of production setup 
makes the firm’s bakery operation 
somewhat more complicated than is 
ordinarily true. 

According to Parisian’s officers, no 
one to date has come up with a satis- 
factory explanation as to why the 
tangy, crusty sour dough loaf thrives 
primarily in San Francisco. 

There’s considerable agreement 
among food specialists that the un- 
usual climatic pattern of San Fran- 
cisco—long stretches of cool, moist 
fog with short, hot periods which may 
impregnate bakery walls with “free” 
yeast—is largely responsible for sour 
dough bread’s popularity. Whatever 
the reason for the bread’s high ac- 
ceptance, the Parisian Bakery doesn’t 
add any yeast to its dough, depending 
instead on wild yeast from the air for 
leavening action. 


Tourists Like Taste 
Tourists not only are pleased with 
the taste, but also are attracted by the 


Th 


ALDO FONTANA, vice president, 
Parisian Bakery, receives a special 
citation commemorating 100 years of 
operation in San Francisco. At the 
right is O. R. Doerr, vice president, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., making 
the award on behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


“MISS PARISIAN BAKERY,” Carla 
Vorrelli, shows Aldo Fontana, vice 
president and general manager, the 
sour dough French bread wrapper and 
loaf. Note the wrought iron cart which 
Parisian supplies stores for display. 


slim, tapered loaf shape, which is 
similar to the yard-long loaves seen 
throughout France. Many write when 
they return home, some for the recipe. 
others to place an order or to request 
shipment on a regular basis. 

Notables who favor sour dough 
bread include an official in the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Buenos Aires, who 
wrote for the recipe, and Mrs. Win- 
throp Rockefeller, who ordered 100 
loaves for a party at her Winrock 
estate in Arkansas (air freight was 
double the cost of the bread). A con- 
vention group once had 90 loaves sent 
to Philadelphia. 

Sour dough French bread goes reg- 
ularly to such well-known figures as 
Alfred Hitchcock, Dinah Shore, Joe 
and Dominic DiMaggio. Some years 
ago, the City of Paris Gourmet Shop 
in San Francisco agreed to handle 
the increasing number of requests 
that come from all over the U.S. 


Wholesale Volume 

“We supply 98% of the sour dough 
French bread served at Fisherman’s 
Wharf,” states Joseph Kozan, mer- 
chandising manager, “and until this 
year, the bulk of business was 
wholesaled directly to leading hotels 
and restaurants throughout the San 
Francisco area.” 


our 


Now, as another step forward, the 
Parisian is making an all-out effort to 
expand its retail market. 

A bright, red, white and blue wrap- 
per recently was developed by artist- 
designer Marget Larsen, through 
Weiner & Gossage, Inc., advertising 
agency. It was the focal point of a 
three-month, in-depth advertising cam- 
paign—with newspaper, radio and TV 
coverage—to acquaint the public with 
Parisian’s expansion into the consum- 
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er field at the grocery level. The 
wrapper, essentially simple and un- 
cluttered, was designed for eye ap- 
peal and ready recognition. Parisian 
also has supplied its grocery outlets 
with an attractive white, wrought iron 
display cart. 

Andrew Knox, sales manager, re- 
ports that the campaign has been suc- 
cessful. The bakery’s sales curve is 
moving steadily upward, without sags 
or dips, claims Mr. Knox. 

Parisian’s plant covers 55,000 sq. 
ft., more than 10 times the original 
bakery. A fleet of 46 trucks, built for 
easy, walk-in handling of products, 
is maintained for use on 40 routes in 
the area of San Francisco, southern 
Marin County, East Bay, and as far 
south as San Jose, Cal. 

Another key figure in the firm’s 
operation, in addition to those men- 
tioned, is Edward Brennan, who 
functions as assistant manager. Pa- 
risian, now a long way in time and 
size of production from the original 
operation more than a century ago, 
employs more than 40 production 
workers, plus its 40 driver-salesmen 
and an office staff of eight. 

All of which indicates that there 
is more room for baking sour dough 
French bread than _ probably 
dreamed of by the Basque baker who 
developed the original formula! « 


Was 


Bakery Workers Facing 
Choice of Affiliations 


Canada’s 10,000 unionized bakery 


workers will be faced with three 
choices when they attend their inter- 
national convention in the U.S. dur- 
ing January, say trade sources. 


The Canadians will find it necessary 
to decide whether to join the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
which is an independent union; to 
come back to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor & Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; or, as the third 
choice, to continue their independent 
position as an affiliate of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress. 


The Canadian Section held onto its 
Canadian Labor Congress affiliation 
when the Bakery & Confectionary 
Workers International Union was ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO in 1957. 

James Hoffa, president of the 
Teamsters, has sought the Bakery 
Workers International for some time, 
reports say, holding out promise of a 
status close to autonomy with the 
Teamsters and the prospect of domin- 
ating the bakery field because most of 
the drivers are currently organized by 
the Teamsters. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers to Meet Feb. 11-13 


“Different” is the word being used 
by those planning the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
to be held Feb. 11-13 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. Rich- 
ard J. Levy, Kingston Cake Co., 
chairman for the program, has re- 
ceived enthusiastic support for an 
agenda that will feature a series of 
workshops and top speakers. 

The convention will be conducted 
as a series of workshops, as practical 
and business-like as the committee can 
make it, say the planners. Sessions 
will cover such top topics as sched- 
uling of production, sanitation, pest 


control, cost accounting and _ labor- 


management relations. 

Distribution, a key subject through- 
out the industry at present, will be 
covered by George N. Graf, general 
manager, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc. His subject will be 
titled “The Challenge of Distribution.” 

Richard B. Jones, Dun & Brad- 
street, will conduct a special session 
for allied tradesmen on credit and 
collection problems. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., president 
of the American Bakers Assn., will 
deliver the keynote address following 
the general session on Monday, Feb. 
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A MILESTONE WAS MARKED by General Mills, Inc., with the recent 
opening of new executive offices for its Sperry Operations at Palo Alto, 
Cal. In the upper photo Burton W. Roberts, vice president and general 
manager of Sperry, cuts a garland of redwood greens to commemorate 
the occasion. Left to right are John Donegan, president, Palo Alto 
Chamber of Commerce; Hans Schmelzer, GMI’s director of engineering; 
Mr. Roberts; Mayor David B. Haight, Palo Alto; Delbert F. Wright, 
General Mills vice president and a member of its board of directors, 
and Fredric O. Glover, executive secretary to the president of Stanford 
University. The new offices are in the Stanford Professional-Administra- 
tive Center. A cake was in order, as shown in the lower photo, at a 
luncheon dedicating the executive offices. Mr. Roberts is doing the 
cutting, assisted by Mr. Wright, Mayor Haight, Thomas W. Ford, director 
of Stanford Land Development, and Mr. Glover. 





Think of it 
this way... WHEAT 
THE QUAKER COMPANY 


Quaker mills high 
quality bakery flour 


at these 
goes far beyond just this one grain. In fact, Quaker is the only strategic locations: 


| though “Oats” is our middle name, Quaker’s milling experience 


miller who mills all four of these grains—oats, corn, barley and wheat. 


t : od : ; « Cedar Rapids, lowa 
This widespread milling experience not only means mills and © St. Joseph, Missouri 


techniques that are among the most up-to-date in the world, but it * Los Angeles, California 


also assures you of the know-how that turns out bakery flours ¢ Sherman, Texas 
¢ Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


of superb quality. 


There is a Quaker mill producing bakery flour near you. Why not THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


. ? . Main Office: 
find out how these quality flours can meet your requirements? Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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De New Frontier Agricultural Apothecary Shoppe 
And De Olde Chymist Mix Same Elixir as Before 


Purported Wheat Acreage Reductions May Be Over-Estimated 


If Calculating Methods as Questionable as Those for Corn 


By F. C. 


“TWAS well toward Christmas and all through the house 
not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse, but the 
voice of the preacher, Orville by name, promising the 
farmers a bit more of the same. 

The occasion was the 43rd annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the featured speak- 
er was that self-same Orville—secretary 
of agriculture Freeman. 

To the objective observer, expecting 
nothing in his stocking, it was a one 
hour campaign speech by someone who 
is not running for office—but who, if 
he occupies his present cabinet post a 
year from now, may well be running 
for cover. 

It really was quite a talk, much 
more notable for what it did not say 
than for what it actually said. Mr. 
Freeman devoted the first 15 minutes 
toward generating a feeling of self-pity among the well- 
dressed and well-fed assembled tillers of the soil. The 
hightight of that portion of his address was the statement: 
“The wage of the American farmer today is 82¢ an hour.” 
He stressed that he was not referring to the poor and in- 
efficient farmer operating on poor land. 


Who Owes Whom What? 

The audience was very polite. There were a few 
smiles. But nobody laughed. Likewise, when he boasted 
that when he assumed his present high office in Washing- 
ton he was under no obligation to any group or any 
individual other than the President of the United States, an 
equally polite silence greeted Mr. Freeman. Yet there 
were many present who know that in the upper echelon 
of the Agriculture Building there are some who used to 
get their mail in Denver. 

Without becoming too specific, he promised the 
assemblage that their experience with the 1961 corn 
age retirement program—known outside the District of 
Columbia as the billion dollar fiasco—was a fair example 
of what might be looked forward to in 1962. 


F. C. Bisson 


giant 
acre- 


Marketing Orders, Quotas Seen 

The blueprints are off the drawing boards and with 
the reconvening of Congress next month, the brainwash 
will begin again. There are at least 20 different commodi- 
ties mentioned in the Agriculture Act of 1961. Any and 
all of them can be made vulnerable to inoculation with 
the “marketing order and quota serum” and, as a result, 
there’s likely to be a rash of advisory committee meetings 
in and out of Washington during the next six months. 

These advisory committees are appointed by the secre- 
tary of agriculture himself and other than tossing an oc- 
casional crumb to the proponents of free enterprise by 
appointing a scanty minority of economic royalists to a 
committee, the majority will be chosen for their willing- 
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ness to pay lip service to Santa Claus Freeman. The minor- 
ity will receive just about as much consideration as a 
bumble bee in a nudist camp. 

Completely unabashed at the realization that their 
highly touted corn program for 1961 has fallen flat on its 
face, and equally unashamed of the five million acre 
error in their figuring of the total of retired corn land, 
the proprietors of Ye Olde New Frontier Agricultural 
Apothecary Shoppe have been mighty busy concocting a 
king size jar of congressional tranquilizers. They have 
been even busier making up some extra potent pills for 
the membership of the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees, allegedly laxative in nature. 


Wheat Sign-up Analyzed 

What’s happening, meanwhile, to the country-wide 
roundup of signatures calling for wheat acreage reductions. 
Admittedly, by far the major portion of the winter wheat 
land had been seeded before the ASC county office em- 
ployees got around to the growers. Thus was presented 
a situation that was not there at the time signatures were 
being solicited under the corn program. 

But the problem was easily solved. A circular letter, 
a copy of which is in the possession of this commentator, 
was sent out to wheat growers by a county ASC office 
that specifically told the farmer that it is acreage har- 
vested, not planted, that counts. This was a direct invita- 
tion to the grower to sign up for the 40% limit reduction 
if he wished, thereafter being governed by the crop situa- 
tion obtaining at harvest time. It was his decision alone 
whether to use the plow or the combine. 

Being the “nosey” type, your commentator contacted 
the Illinois State ASC office by phone to request a copy 
of the handbook used by their employees in contacting 
potential signers. He was told that one would be mailed 
to him that day. The following morning, instead of the 
requested handbook, he received a “question-and-answer” 
booklet along with a statement that word had been given 
that “handbooks could not be made available to outsiders.” 
What is in that handbook that cannot be shown in the 
light of day? 


What Is in Handbook? 

Venturing an educated guess, there is an inclination 
to feel that the handbook, inter alia, may have instructed 
ASC employees to get as many 40% diversions as possible, 
together with hints on how to explain to the grower that 
whether the seed was in the ground or not, it made no 
difference. The farmer, perhaps the handbook says, would 
have until not too long before actual harvest to make a 
decision. The choice would be a two-pronged affair. We 
don’t say this is in the handbook; we say only that it 
might be. 

Look at it this way: If, on one hand, there was little 
or no winter kill and the crop prospect looked good at 
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the time, the farmer could let the extra 30% come to 
harvest and borrow $2 bu. from the government on it 
along with the wheat grown on the other 60% of the 
acreage. 

But should the winter kill have been severe or if other 
climatic conditions had resulted in heavy crop damage, 
then the farmer could bring in the plow and turn under 
the extra 30%, collecting the acreage retirement payments 
on that amount and borrow $2 bu. on the wheat pro- 
duced on the remaining 60%. In other words, it would 
be another form of crop insurance covering close to one 
third of his sown wheat acreage, and with no premiums 
to pay to boot. 

Under date of Dec. 14, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture released another report purporting to show the 
amount of wheat acreage to be “diverted” from 1962 
production. The use of the word “diverted” to describe 
any acreage in excess of 10% is a perversion of the English 
language in the light of a highly elastic provision by which 
such excess can miraculously re-appear at harvest time as 
live acreage. 

In the official release, covering the period through Dec. 
1, a figure of 11,153,822 acres is shown in the “diverted” 
category which is about equal to 20% of the 1961 planted 
area—winter and spring combined. 

Admittedly, not all of this 11 million odd acres claimed 
as diverted is subject to question for the reason that an 
appreciable number of small soft wheat farmers placed 
substantially their entire acreage in that category and in 
all probability will leave it there. However, there is no 


question about there being many wheat farmers who have 
signed up for a 20, 30 and 40% diversion with their 
tongues in their cheeks. 

Close students of the market in Chicago seriously 
question the probability of any diversion to the 20% level 
shown in the latest USDA release actually materializing. 
They point to the relatively small value of sight drafts 
already cashed compared with the value of possible ad- 
vance payments in the big hard winter wheat states of 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas where 
the over-all ratio is only “one dollar received to nine po- 
tential.” 

[hey contrast this with the soft winter wheat states of 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New 
York, South and North Carolina where the ratio is “one 
to two.” 

These observers see this to mean that having already 
drawn down in advance only such a relatively small per- 
centage of what they might have, there will be a very 
heavy flight from the claimed diversion category in the big 
hard winter wheat states at harvest time, but in the case 
of the soft wheat states, the growers are more likely to 
keep their pledges because they have already got the cash. 

In no previous year has there ever been such an im- 
ponderable for grain men, millers and bakers as the com- 
ing grain crop. One has to admit that something new has 
been added when a wheat grower is given the option of 
planting his full acreage allotment and then making a 
decision on whether it will be to his best advantage to 
hitch a plow or a combine to his tractor. « 





K-State Enrollment Needs ‘Push’ 


“Even though enrollment in the 
School of Agriculture is down, in the 
Department of Flour and Feed Mill- 
ing Industries it has stayed level or 
increased,” says Dr. John A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan. 
of 


and feed milling 


‘ h ts teellenittand K-State 
-State y institutio nif : 
Rane 1 TAS Ce it,” he explained. 


higher learning in the world that of- 


no reason to have an interest in flour 


lums. And so, when they encourage 
their students to go to a university. 
they suggest mathematics, chemistry 
or something else, but they never say 
to major in flour or feed milling at 
they just don’t know about 


French Plan New 
Grading System 


PROPOSALS FOR beginning a grad- 
ing system for wheat and barley have 
been indicated by the French Cereal 
Office. Both grains presently are trad- 
ed on a basis of sample specification. 
The system proposed would distin- 
guish between two broad classes of 
wheat; one would include those wheats 
of special quality, specified on a basis 


industry curricu- 


fers a specific curriculum leading to 
a university degree in milling tech- 
nology or feed technology. 

This year, 39 freshmen are enrolled 
in the an increase of 
30% over There 112 
undergraduates and 21 graduate stu- 


department, 
last year. are 
dents. 


The attract stu- 


curriculums 
dents not only from the U.S. but 
from all over the world. This 
year there are two from the Philip- 
from Nationalist 
from 


two 


pine Islands, two 
China, two from 
India, and one each from Argentina, 
Israel, Pakistan and Egypt. 


“Just as there are advantages to 


Mexico, two 


being unique, there are also disadvan- 
tages,” Dr. Shellenberger commented. 


‘Interest Lacking’ 
“Many high school counselors have 
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“In the graduate school, there also 
is a problem. Since K-State is the only 
place to obtain undergraduate degrees 
in this field, transfer graduate students 
have received their undergraduate de- 
grees in engineering, chemistry or ag- 
riculture. Naturally, they feel a close- 
ness to their fields and are reluctant 
to switch. This takes adjustments,” 
Dr. Shellenberger said. “We plan to 
spend more time recruiting students, 
now that we are settled in our build- 
ing,” he added. 

The $800,000 milling technology 
building at K-State was dedicated last 
May. The new building was built af- 
ter former quarters in Waters hall, 
and much equipment of the depart- 
ment, were destroyed by fire in 1957. 
Industry has provided $500,000 in 
milling and laboratory equipment for 
the new building. « 


of variety, origin, protein percentage 
and protein quality. Wheats not in the 
first class would fall into the second. 

A grade system of classification for 
wheats with 16% moisture or less and 
free of pests and noxious grains would 
be superimposed on these two classes. 
Such wheat would fall into four 
grades, with these based on specific 
weight and percentages of sprouted 
and heated kernels, foreign material 
and broken and small grains. 

As for barley, a similar classifica- 
tion and grading system would be in- 
stituted. For the current crop year, 
elevator operators are being asked to 
acquaint themselves with differences 
in quality between varieties. Later, a 
system of encouraging production of 
grain on a quality basis, rather than 
on yield, will be started, along with 
efforts to construct more elevator stor- 
age facilities and to train personnel in 
identification of grades. 
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Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


demonstrations 


by our 
trained bakery Brolite Company, Inc., 1016 Monroe Drive, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 
technicians “a . 3 Brolite Company, Inc 2921 South Haskell Avenue, Dallas 23, Texas 
. ‘ " Bro > Company, In 225 Park Avenue South. New York 3, N.Y 
available SF. , Brolite Company, Inc., 621 Minna Street, San Francisco 1, Calif 
in your shop } Brolite Company, Inc., 518 First Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Washington 
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Faster Packaging Pays: 





Bemis Installations at Fant Milling 
Part of Long-Range Modernization 


PEEDIER, COST-SAVING ways 

of milling and bagging flour are 
the goal of every miller, and the Fant 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, has un- 
dertaken an extensive modernization 
program for achieving those ends. 

Improvements in its facilities, in- 
cluding major installations on its pack- 
aging line, have enabled Fant Milling 
to double product output and to 
achieve economies with equipment 
previously in use. And _ packaging 
machinery incorporated into the pro- 
gram by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. is help- 
ing to do the job. 

“We can package as much flour by 
11:30 a.m. as we could in a full day 
before modernization,” says V. I. 
Martin, Fant’s vice president. The 
milling firm is one of the largest in- 
dependents in the Southwest, and is 
well known for its Gladiola brand 
flour and corn meal. 

Now, automated filling, shaping, 
weighing and sealing equipment is 
linked by a conveyor which constant- 
ly moves flour bags from one opera- 
tion to the next at the Sherman plant. 

This new production line, part of 
an extensive modernization program 
still underway at Fant, was set up over 
a two-year period on a_ unit-by-unit 
basis. It turns out 2,010 five-pound 


eet 


AT THE LEFT, FLOUR PACKAGING begins at Fant 
Milling, with Bemis feeding and filling machine (to the 
right in the photo), which operates automatically except 
for periodic loading of twin bag magazines. It ends with 
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bags of flour per hour. Capacity prior 
to conversion was 1,066 bags. 

The new speed and efficiency have 
improved Fant’s competitive position 
in its markets, says Mr. Martin. In 
addition to obvious savings involved 
in such production increases, the com- 
pany now can manufacture almost 
directly to demand. Thus, warehous- 
ing needs have been cut in half, it is 
claimed. 

Direct Movement 

“Mostly, we go directly from the 
production lines to railroad cars and 
trucks,” Mr. Martin explained. 

The company started by mechan- 
izing flour milling operations in areas 
where the need was greatest, continu- 
ing step-by-step until it achieved al- 
most a push-button operation. 

Fant is remodeling its corn meal 
line in a similar way, with substantial 
production increases already realized 
in the meal operation. 

These improvements also have been 
carried out through installation of 
equipment produced by Bemis. The 
flexible, modular approach utilized has 
made it possible to gear personnel 
training programs and _ production 
techniques to the market requirements 
of each Fant product. 


tl 


Presently, Fant operates three flour- 
packing lines, including one virtually 
automatic line for five- and 10-Ib. 
bags; a manually-fed line for two- and 
five-pound bags; and a line for 25-lb. 
bags. Although not as automated as 
the small bag system, the 25-lb. bag 
packaging production line has _in- 
creased from 180 to 301 bags per 
hour. 

On its five- and 10-pound flour pro- 
duction line—which accounts for the 
largest portion of the company’s vol- 
ume—Fant installed a Bemis F&F 
(feeding and filling): machine to re- 
place a non-Bemis packer. Whereas 
two operators were required in the 
previous operation, the F&F operates 
automatically except for periodic re- 
placement of bag supplies in the ma- 
chine’s twin magazines, it is claimed. 
The bags, too, are manufactured al- 
most exclusively by Bemis. 

The F&F automatically opens emp- 
ty bags and fills them, two-at-a-time, 
from flour-pouring spouts. Operating 
speeds are up to 44 bags per minute 
—four per minute faster than the 
manufacturer's rating. 

Such production speeds are accom- 
plished at Fant without loss in weight 
accuracy, say company officials, al- 
though in the past increasing speed 


the Bemis Deltaseal at the left, which closes the bags. In 
the photo at the right, the fully automatic packaging line 
for five and 10-lb. bags at Fant is said to have achieved 
twice the previous output. 
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THE BEMIS SHAPER IN THE background (photo at 
the left) shapes bags and levels flour for entry into the 
Deltaseal at the left. Closed bags at Fant pass over the 
Bemis fast dryer (lower right), where a thermostatically- 
controlled band dries the glue. In the photo at the right, 


without decreasing weight control was 
an incompatible combination. Mr. 
Martin feels this accomplishment 
alone amounts to a significant break- 
through in mill packing. 

From the F&F machine, bags are 
conveyed automatically across a Vicon 
settler to a Bemis Trim-Weigh Scale, 
which dribbles flour into open bags 
two-at-a-time, completing the filling 
within 0.2 oz. of specified weight. 

“Staying within the governmeni 
standards on net weight no longer is 
a problem for us,” Mr. Martin said, 
“the Trim-Weigh is consistent and re- 
liable.” 

Two Bemis shapers next shape the 
filled bags as they travel by conveyor 
belt to the sealing center. Bags are 
pasted closed by a Bemis Model 
3181R Deltaseal closing machine, then 
passed over a Bemis Model 3203 fast 
dryer, where _ thermostatically-con- 
trolled heat dries glue applied by the 
Deltaseal closing machine. 


Bags are conveyed by a Vee-Trof 
conveyor which holds them in an up- 
right position. They are flattened by 
a small, specially-made bag flattener, 


BEMIS TRIM-WEIGH scale auto- 
matically dribbles flour into two bags 
to bring package weight within a tol- 
erance of 0.2 oz. Duplex unit weighs 
each bag independently. Installations 
are at Fant Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas. 


baled flour is placed on pallets and can be stored in the 
warehouse. More often, however, it is shipped directly to 
customers. Increased production speeds, say company of- 
ficials, have decreased the need to stockpile flour while 
awaiting demand for it. 


coded, and placed on pallets for final 
disposition. 

On the corn meal line—which pro- 
duces units in two-, five- and 10-lb 
sizes—packing is done by two opera- 
tors working at a manually-operated 
volumetric filler. The remainder of 
the operation is semi-automatic. A 
Trim-Weigh Scale is used to accur- 
ately “top out” and weigh each bag. 
Bags are shaped on a Bemis shaper, 
and a Deltaseal bag closer operates in 
conjunction with a conveyor-heat dry- 
er belt to seal each bag. A Standard- 
Knapp bale sealer prepares the pack- 
aged corn meal for shipment or stor- 
age. 

The new equipment on this and the 
other lines requires no additional 
floor And, company officials 
say, they expect it to pay for itself 
many times over in faster, more uni- 
form production, more _ attractive 
packaging, and Savings in operating 
expenses per unit packed. ; 


space. 





Packaging Seminar to Highlight Macaroni 


chairman of the meetings. 


Macaroni manufacturers and sup- 
pliers will attend a packaging seminar 
in Hollywood, Fla., during the annual 
winter meeting of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. to be held 
Jan. 23-25 at the Hotel Diplomat. 

Packaging design, materials and 
equipment are the subjects scheduled 
for talks and panel discussions by the 
group, according to Robert M. Green 
of Palatine, Ill, NMMA secretary. 
Emanuele Ronzoni, Jr., Long Island 
City, N.Y., NMMA president, will be 
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Speakers on the program include: 
Seymour Robins, New York industrial 
designer, who will present a demon- 
stration on visual perception and com- 
munication as applied to packaging. 

Allyn C. Beardsell, Cincinnati, vice 
president of the Packaging Institute 
and director of the new products di- 
vision of the Mead Corp., will lead 
the seminar on materials. 

A review of packaging equipment 


Men‘s Meeting 


for macaroni products featuring visual 
materials for discussion, will be led 
by Merrill Maughan, Evanston, IIL, 
president of the Food Packaging 
Council. 

Promotion and product research 
will also be discussed. Speakers will 
be Theodore R. Sills, of Theodore R. 
Sills & Co., public relations consult- 
ants to NMMA; Howard Lampman, 
executive director of the Durum 
Wheat Institute, and James J. Win- 
ston, NMMA director of research. « 
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A couple of good eggs 


(...says who?) 


Until you crack the shells you won’t know wheth- 
er you have a meal or a mess. You never need 
wonder about flour from Atkinson. It’s already 
tested for you before loading in bulk or packing 
for delivery—the slow way, the hard way. It ar- 


rives uniform, ready for production. Guaranteed. 


Everybody talks uniformity... Atkinson delivers it! 








Don't take less than you can get from TKINSON MILLING CO. 
rs IT's 
MINNEAPOLIS (BIN) Zp 
Oy) 
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From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


There’s no denying that the holiday 
is particularly exciting and joyous to 
those little pixies who inhabit prac- 
tically every household, either as per- 
manent residents or—as grandchildren 
—only temporarily. As the new year 
approaches, there’s a special aura of 
pride and happiness surrounding new 
babies. 

We found an announcement in the 
Dec. 22, 1876, issue of THE MILLER 
illustrating what we mean. It’s unique, 
especially because of the child’s name, 
which was inspired by the year of his 
birth, and because his uncle was edi- 
tor and publisher of an up-and-coming 
milling journal. 


Most novel, however, was the fact 
that the birth announcement inspired 
a poem which said a great deal in 
just four lines. In this day of words 
—and more of them—that alone is a 
major accomplishment to be appre- 
ciated. Here is the announcement: 


“Nothing penetrates deeper into hu- 
man affections than the birth of a 
human being, especially when it is 
one of your own kith and kin. And 
when the announcement is accom- 
panied by assurance that the newcom- 
er will be educated to the ennobling 
science of milling and will one day 
pay for this “puff” by ordering one 
of our Improved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dressers. We confess to a weak- 
ness bordering on affection, and can- 
not refrain from asking our readers 
to share our pleasure, by a perusal of 
the following hastily written epistle, 
from a young but overjoyed husband 
and father:” 


Abbot’s Corners, N.Y., 
Dear Brother: 


I hasten to give you the latest; we 
have got a little boy! Not so small 
either, as he brings down the scale at 
10 lb. easy. We want you to come 
down and name him. At present we 
call him “Centennial Gift Ostrander.” 
Can you improve on that? I hope you 
will give your readers the benefit of 
this very important news! We will 
educate him for a miller, and it is to 
be expected that he will use one of 
your improved emery wheel millstone 
dressers, as all good millers do. Mother 
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is doing well, and grandfather happy 
beyond expression. 


Your brother, 
J.Z.0. 


“We congratulate the happy parents 
not only on the size and gender of 
the newcomer, but on the appropriate- 
ness of the name. ‘Centennial Gift 
Ostrander’ is very good!” 

Now George T. Smith, you go 

‘way dare! 
And, Homer Baldwin, you take 
a back chair; 

For the coming leading “boss” 

millaire, 

Is “Centennial Gift Ostrandair!” 


Odds ‘n’ Ends— 


50 YEARS AGO 
Dec. 20, 1911 


The other morning THE North- 
western MILLER had a call from a 
veteran miller who, some years ago, 
had experienced hard times. He asked 
for statement of his account of 21 
years ago. 

He was told it had been charged 
off and forgotten, but insisted. Final- 
ly, since he would not be denied, the 
old account book was found tucked 
away in the back of the vault. 

He then asked that the unpaid bal- 
ance of about $150 be figured up 
with interest of 6% added. This was 
positively denied. But he was persis- 
tent, and finally induced one of the 
staff to figure out the interest for 21 
years to date. He drew a check for 
this amount, took a receipt and de- 
parted. 

He was realizing a dream of many 
years; that he would be able to pay 
all claims against him and owe no 
man a dollar. There is more than one 
lesson in this incident—particularly 
at this festive season—but most of 
all it revives faith in human nature 
and vindicates anew the honor of the 
American miller. 

* 

F. W. Thompson, vice president 
and managing director of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has confirmed 
the report that directors of the Ogilvie 
company have decided upon construc- 


tion of a large milling plant at some 
central point west of Winnipeg. 
= 


Sunflower seeds are being imported 
into England from the Russian ports 
of Odessa and Nicolaieff by certain 
oil mills. It has been found that the 
seeds contain oil which is valuable as 
a lubricant. 

a 
25 YEARS AGO 
Dec. 23, 1936 

Congratulations to the Chase Bag 
Co. are in order. The year 1937 will 
mark completion of nine decades of 
bag manufacture by that company. 
The original firm, known as H. & L. 
Chase, was founded in Boston in 
1847. A few years later it became the 
Chase Bag Co. 

o 

Canada entered upon the Christmas 
season of 1936 with every manifesta- 
tion of happiness and returning pros- 
perity. Retail trade has been better 
than at any time since 1929; money 
seems abundant, and the quality of 
goods favored by shoppers of the 
best. It is doubtful if ever in the past 
so much really helpful care and at- 
tention has been bestowed upon the 
less privileged in that country. Here- 
in the Christmas spirit is once again 
made manifest. 

Ss 

After seven months of negotiation, 
Japan and Australia have patched up 
their trade dispute and signed an 
agreement effective for 18 months. 
The end of this dispute means re- 
moval of any prejudice against im- 
ports of Australian wheat and flour 
into Japan and Manchukuo. 


10 YEARS AGO 
Dec. 25, 1951 

Duncan Hines, nationally-known 
expert on foods and good places to 
eat, has sponsored a franchised line 
of bakery products bearing the Dun- 
can Hines signature. 

e 

John Crosby, for 62 years a mem- 
ber of the board of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. and its successor, General 
Mills, Inc., recently was the subject 
of a “profile” article, featured annual- 
ly in the Banco Yearly Times. He 
took his seat on the General Mills’ 
board at the age of 21 while a student 
at Yale, and since then he has served 
as a director of numerous organiza- 
tions. 


John R. Lindsay, vice president and 
assistant manager of Canadian Con- 
solidated Grain Co., was appointed 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
Mr. Lindsay has been a member of 
the Grain Exchange since 1942. « 
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Fishing for new ways to bring you faster, 
‘“‘on-demand”’ delivery is a full time job 
at Commander Larabee. Yes—with thou- 
sands of shipments of all kinds and 
sizes, Commander is constantly angling 
for more efficient routes and shipping 
methods to serve you better. You'd be 
amazed at the lines they'll untangle to 
bring flour to your bulk bins on time. 
So, next time you're casting around for 
the kind of flour you want, exactly when 
you need it—why not drop a line to your 
Commander Larabee salesman (a phone farcher- 

call’s OK, too)—and watch him run PP aniels- 


with the bait. Miidland 


COMMANDER | LARABEE 
(AB) 


Divistoin 
MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Jan. 9—Michigan Bakers Assn., 10th 
annual Bakers Educational Conference; 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Fred Hill, 
Hill's Bakery, Cedar Springs, Mich. 


12-14—Rocky 
mid-year meeting; 
Fred Linsenmaier, 


Mountain Bakers 
Glenwood, 
P.O. Box 


Jan. 
Assn., 
Colo.; sec., 
871, Denver. 

Jan. 13-16—Ohio Bakers Assn., annu- 
al convention; Dayton Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 101 
North High St., Room 303, Columbus 15. 

Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 

Jan. 18-19—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., annual winter meeting, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 19-20—District 10, Association of 
Operative Millers; Fresno Hacienda, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill Equipment, Inc., Burlingame, 
Cal. 

Jan. 27—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. R. Carter, R. J. Carter 
Co., 1219 Flour Exchange Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 15. 

Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 
Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 
more 2. 

Jan. 31—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 


committee 
Balti- 


post convention executive 


meeting; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


Md. 


more, 





February 

Feb. 2-4—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing; The Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary E. 
Stenley, P.O. Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. | 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Feb. 17—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers; Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver. 


March 

March 2-3—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Roanoke Hotel, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Marvin D. Brown, Spar- 
tan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 


March 5-8—American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, 38th annual meeting; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Ber- 
nard Bergholz, Jr., Room 1354, La Salle 
Wacker Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago |, Ill. 

March 9-10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Hilton Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, Ross 
Machine & Mill Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


March 17—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, spring meeting; Effing- 
ham, Ill.; sec., R. H. Artz, 720 So. Amos, 
Springfield, Ill. 

March 19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., pre-convention secre- 
taries' circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
40! Folger Bldg., 725 15th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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March 19-26—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, National Retail Bakers Week; 
chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, ARBA, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 


April 9-11|—Pacific Bakers Northwest 
Conference, annual meeting; Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, P.O. Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 9-1 |—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Guy Lichyter, 1121 National Building, 
Dallas |, Texas. 


April 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
Henry Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 29-May 2—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Hotel Olym- 
pic, Seattle, Wash.; sec., John J. Sher- 
lock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 


May 4-5—lllinois Grain Dealers’ Assn., 
69th annual convention; St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill.; sec., Donald E. 
Palmer, 910 Lehmann Blidg., Peoria, Ill. 


May 6-8—National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry, annual conference; Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., Canada; 
dir., R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sherbourne St., 
Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 


May 14-17—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show; Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; exec. vice president, Donald S. 
Eber, 639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 


May 18-20—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; 43rd annual conven- 
tion; Hotel Statler Hilton, Detroit, Mich.; 
Reuben D. Wax, D.S.M. Food Products, 
1520 15th St., Detroit 16. 


May 18-21—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, 43rd annual conven- 
tion; Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich.; 
sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 20-24—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual meeting; Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; exec. sec., Raymond 
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BR org tee gga pene pc ET Here’s measurable endorsement of General American Airslide Cars 
G E N = RAL for shipping dry powdered or granular materials. Bulk shipments 
are safe from contamination. Unloading by any means of conveying 
A Mi FE x * A N is easy and economical—particularly for those materials which tend 
to bridge or pack in transit. If you ship flour, sugar, starch or 
Al RS | DE CARS similar materials—it will be well worth your while to find out how 


your costs can be cut and performance improved with Airslide cars. 


MORE THAN 5000 IN SERVICE! 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORAT ON 
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J. Tarleton, 1955 University Ave., St. Paul 
4, Minn. 
May 23-28—Bakers Association of the 


(cruise to 


P.O. 


Carolinas, annual convention 
Bermuda); sec., Mary E. Stanley, 


Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 


June 

June 3-5—Arkansas-Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Arlington Ho- 
tel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., Opal M. Lu- 
cas, P. O. Box 2297, Little Rock, Ark. 


15-18—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
annual convention; Continental 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred 


P.O. Box 871, Denver. 


June 
Assn., 
Denver 
Linsenmaier, 


July 

July 11-14—National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., annual convention; Bayshore Inn, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada; John 
Rose, Kirkland & Rose, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. 


chm., 


August 

Aug. 12-15 — West 
Assn., annual convention; The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va 


Virginia Bakers 


October 

Oct. 13-17—American Assn., 
annual meeting and Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago; sec., Harold Fiedler, 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, III 


1963 


Bakers 
convention; 


April 

April 28-May 2—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual meeting; 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis; exec. 
sec., Raymond J. Tarleton, 1955 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 

May | 7-18—lllinois Grain Dealers Assn., 
Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; sec., Donald E. Palmer, 
70th annual convention; Pere Marquette 
910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 





George Urban Milling Co. 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 
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| The Williams Bros. Co. 
| Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


laboratory controlled 
Pastry and 


We specialize in 
production of superior Cake 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 


wheats 
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High Protein Flour 
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TOAST FANCIERS (And Who Isn’t One?): 





Now You Can Have Your Breakfast Bread 
Popped from a Stainless Steel Toaster 


The toaster from which nutritious 
white bread promptly every 
morning to tickle the nose is typically 
American, and the householder has 
always reserved his prerogative of eat- 
ing it dark, medium brown, or a faint 
golden hue. 

Now he can do more—by actually 
choosing the metal from which his 
breakfast gadget is manufactured, 
thanks to introduction of the first 
stainless steel toaster. 

Bersted Manufacturing Division of 
McGraw-Edison Co., Boonville, Mo., 
has introduced the _ stainless steel 
toaster, marketed as the Fostoria De- 
luxe model. 

Up to the present, almost all home 
toasters were carbon steel 
with a chrome flashing. The stainless 
steel is of a type with a bright anneal 
finish developed for use in the auto 
industry and supplied by Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp 

The history of electric toasters in 
American homes dates back to the 
first patent issued in January of 1908, 
which was for a horizontal type. 

Almost immediately, the value of 
“getting the bread up on its feet” 
was recognized, and a vertical 


pops 


made of 


elec 
trical toaster was developed 

The bread has been standing ever 
since. 

The stainless steel toaster is 10 in 
long, 534 in. wide and 6%4 in. high. It 
has a removable crumb tray, operates 
and is probably the 


on 115. volts, 


HERE IT IS, a crisp piece of bread 


fresh from the new stainless steel 


toaster. 


easiest toaster in the world to keep 
clean because of its stainless steel 
body. Fully automatic, it has nine heat 
positions to give the kind of toast 
everyone in the house likes, no matter 
what their taste. 

The first pop-up toaster—the 
stainless steel toaster is a pop-up 
was invented and marketed in 1920. 
It was called the “Strite Automatic.” 


new 


These early electric toasters had a 
rough time selling. Most people didn't 
like the taste or appearance of the 
bread that came out. 

To overcome this, in 1924 Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey, who was then a research 
chemist at the American Institute of 
Baking in Chicago, made numerous 
tests with all kinds of heat. He worked 
with a gas flame. wood fire and an 
electric burner, trying many tempera 
tures and various timings. 

Dr. Rumsey came up with a solu 
tion, too. Toast which that 
golden-brown color. warm 
taste. is caramelized, not flash cooked 
or blackened, he found. The shortest 
time that this caramelizing can be 
done, he learned, is three minutes. 

Since that time, toast and toasters 
have come strongly into their own 
Any bride who doesn’t get at least one 
electric toaster as a gift almost feels 
that she is starting housekeeping at a 
disadvantage 


gives 


sweet, 


In fact, today about 80% of U.S 
homes which are wired have electric 
toasters. and homes with them num- 
ber more than 40,195,000. or an in 
crease of 10% since 1951, when 70% 
of the homes wired had electric toast- 
ers. « 





You give food and friendship 
with every $1 package you send 
to the world’s hungry thru the 
CARE Food Crusade, New York 
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There's a New Year just ahead and you can make 


no better resolution than to bake I-H flours all through } 
1962. These topnotch flours have earned their repu- 
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tation on quality. You wil! like the way they bake. 
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Part XX 


SALES PRACTICES 
AKING UP SALES practices 
and terms of sale in the milling 
industry, we find that the consign- 
ment’ method has been indicative of 
excess capacity and low margins. 

Normally, flour is sold on the basis 
of prices quoted by the mill, from 
which there can be some departure. 
With consignment, it might be said 
that the offer curve of the miller has 
zero elasticity. He tests the market— 
and if it is found to be unsatisfactory, 
the miller reduces production or closes 
his mill. 

Consignment sales were fairly com- 
mon in the decade prior to World 
War I but stopped in the sellers’ mar- 
ket which existed during and imme- 
diately following the war. When de- 
mand for export flour dropped during 
the 1920-21 crop year, consignment 
selling began again. It continued, but 
in much smaller volume, during 1922, 
°23 and °24, ‘then stopped as the quan- 
tity of flour sold ‘through brokers and 
jobbers declined. Even during the de- 
pression, consignment selling did not 
seem to reach any significant volume. 

The situation which exists with re- 


Consignment selling is probably additional 
vidence of the essentially competitive nature 
the industry. 


Stes 


spect to selling clears is different. 
These are regarded as a by-product 
of straight and patent grades of flour, 
and consignment sales have been rela- 
tively common. If the market price 
of clears drops, the mill’s asking price 
for straight and patent grades rises- 
or vice versa when the market price 
of clear flour goes up. 

Let us now discuss those short pe- 
riods in the industry—usually during 
the wheat harvest—when an extreme- 
ly large volume of flour is sold. These 
periods of the “big push” indicate 
that competition in the flour market 
is not perfect and that a time of test- 
ing is necessary to establish the mar- 
ket price for new crop flour. 

The pattern of flour 
plained partially by the excess capac- 
ity which has existed in the industry, 
but it also is a response to seasonality 
of wheat production and prices. Of 
particular significance is the effect of 
government price support operations 
upon the seasonal wheat price pat- 
tern. Even before 1920 this pattern 
of heavy sales during very short pe- 
riods had been established, as_indi- 
cated by this quotation from THE 
Northwestern MILLER: 


sales is ex- 


© Donald Alfred Morkwalder, 1960. 


“It is a long established custom, be- 
ginning about July 15 and continuing 
through to at least late in September, 
for mills in the Southwest and spring 
wheat states to book flour freely.” 

This pattern of buying, especially 
bakery flour, has grown over the 
years. During one week in early July 
of 1955, mills of the Southwest sold 
flour amounting to 2,368% of weekly 
capacity, or 27 million hundred- 
weights. During July, 1954, flour sales 
in a single week reached a total—un- 
precedented to that time-——of 20 mil- 
lion hundredweights. 

Bakeries let their flour inventories 
run down in the spring because they 
do not want to buy large stocks of 
flour when the price is at its normal 
seasonal high. This is especially true 
because the normal, 
price of flour is at hand as soon as 
new wheat crop comes on the market 
in heaviest volume. 

The seasonal price pattern of wheat 
and flour is, therefore, probably the 
most important explanation of this 
sales pattern. Many bakeries are 


seasonal, low 


‘THE Northwestern MILLER, Aug. 25, 1920, 
p. 1,93 


mh. A 

THE Northwestern MILLER, July 19, 1955 
p. 14. In the post World War I! period the big 
push for sales has been starting earlier in the 
season than in previous years because wheat 
harvesting proceeds much more rapidly 
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ready to buy new crop flour in June 
for delivery over periods of 120 days 
or longer; yet, most mills are not will- 
ing to sell new crop flour at that time 
because they do not have the wheat 
with which to mill it. In June the 
mills could buy new wheat futures as 
a hedge against sales of new crop 
flour, but such a hedge is far from 
perfect. The miller who makes such a 
transaction is speculating, not only on 
the level of protein premiums, but also 
upon the differential between cash and 
futures wheat prices. 


Crop Quality Known 

As new crop wheat comes to ma- 
turity and begins flowing to market, 
much of this uncertainty is elimin- 
ated.‘ The size of the new crop and 
its protein content become known. 
Mills may — and do — purchase this 
wheat at their country elevators as it 
is marketed by farmers. Now an al- 
most perfect hedge can be made if 
mills are able to sell the flour equiva- 
lent of the wheat which they have 
purchased. In the first half of July, 
when wheat harvesting and marketing 
in the Southwest reaches its peak, the 
big sales push also gets underway. 

The miller has a low backlog of 
orders, modest running time and 
wheat from which to mill large quan- 
tities of flour. Therefore, he is willing 
to accept a relatively low margin. On 
the demand side are the bakers. They, 
too. must enter soon because their 
flour stocks are running low. Bakers 
know that the normal, seasonal low 
for wheat prices has been reached. 
They also know that the miller who 
can make a perfect hedge by selling 
flour is willing to shave his margin 
slightly. 

There seems to be an explanation 
for the fact that the quantity of flour 
sold during the short periods of the 
“big sales push” has grown in the 
years since World War II. It appears 
that, rationally, buyers can take great- 
er confidence that the harvest period 
price of wheat represents not only the 
“normal” low for the year, but also 
the “actual” low price of wheat for 
the year. 

Prior to World War II, price sup- 
ports were in existence, but in general 
not so effectively as they have become 
since. If there were no wheat price 
supports, then the normal low for the 
crop year would still be immediately 
after the harvest. However, in these 
circumstances, there would be no 
guaranteed minimum—as there is now 


An additional source of uncertainty which 
tends to be significantly reduced at about the 
time of the wheat harvest results from fluctu- 
ations in millfeed prices. As the condition of 
pastures and oat crop become more determi- 
nate, possible sources of large millfeed price 
fluctuations are eliminated. 
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—to prevent wheat prices from falling 
lower. If we assume that the govern- 
ment support is higher than the free 
market price would be in the absence 
of supports, and that the government 
is willing to pay this price to the 
grower as soon as his wheat is har- 
vested, it is obvious that the market 
price of wheat cannot fall below sup- 
port. Government support will be the 
market price. 

Such has not been the actual state 
of affairs, however. The grower is 
guaranteed the government support 
level for his wheat only if he stores 
it until the following spring. With the 
wheat carryover growing year after 
year—especially since 1953—and the 
level of pre-harvest wheat prices ap- 
proximately equal to support level, it 
is apparent that the post-harvest price 
must fall enough below government 
support to encourage construction of 
additional wheat storage facilities. 
This is why the harvest wheat price in 
the Southwest (and elsewhere) usually 
represents the low price of the year. 

After wheat has been harvested 
and put into storage by growers, it 
can be assumed that prices usually will 
not fall below government support 
level by any more than the cost of 
holding wheat from the time in ques- 
tion to the time when the government 
takes delivery. For example, in Kan- 
sas during the 1938-53 period, the low 
farm price of wheat for the year oc- 
curred during the harvest period in 
all except three years,* and in each of 
these the price was less than 5¢ bu. 
below the harvest period low. These 
statistics offer ample reason for the 
flour buyer to book large quantities 
of flour in July and August instead 
of postponing purchases in the hope 
wheat prices will fall. The figures also 
seem to indicate that alteration in the 
seasonal pattern of wheat prices is 
the primary reason for increasing 
magnitude of the “big push” in sales. 

As might be expected, hecause of 
the large volume of sales which are 
made at the time, the approximate 
level of milling margins which will 
prevail for the crop year seems fairly 
well determined by margins received 
on sales made during the period of 


SLeonard W. Schruben, ‘'Changes in Seasonal 
Wheat Price Patterns,"’ THE Northwestern 
MILLER, April 10, 1956, p. 18. This is in sharp 
contrast to the pre-1938 period, when the har- 
vest period low was the crop year low in only 
a small percentage of the crop years 


heavy buying.’ It also appears that the 
crop years for which margins are low- 
est (relative to costs) are those for 
which this period of new crop flour 
sales begins earliest. Thus, in 1920 
new crop flour sales were started 
in April, and during 1937 the push 
began in May.’ The 1920-21 and 
1937-38 crop years were those of low- 
est margins and profits since World 
War I. 

Buyers always seem ready in May 
and June to purchase flour at prices 
based upon new crop wheat futures 
if margins are appropriately low. But 
sellers entering this early are in a 
particularly disadvantageous position. 
Nevertheless, when demand outlook 
for the new crop year seems particu- 
larly unfavorable, sellers are ready to 
quote flour at prices which represent 
extremely low margins, attempting to 

This fact was recognized as early as 1924 
me MILLER, June 18, 1924, p 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattie, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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FACTUAL PROPERTY VALUATIONS 


SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Excess Capacity Stt 


secure near-capacity operations and 
resultant lower costs. 


Decline in Profits 

When this happened in the spring 
of 1937 a price war broke out and 
milling profits for the 1937-38 crop 
year were the lowest to that time since 
1920-21, in spite of the fact that out- 
put for the crop year was the largest 
it had been since 1930-31. All of this 
profit decline, however, must not be 
attributed to lower margins, because 
there was a drastic millfeed price de- 
cline during the late spring and sum- 
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Members Leading Grain 
Exchanges 


We Solicit Your Hedges 
MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 


Resident Partners 
912 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Victor 2-&622 











mer of 1937. Average bran prices at 
Minneapolis declined $10.50 ton just 
from May to June. An additional rea- 
son for the low margins prevailing 
during the 1937-38 crop year was the 
fact that U.S. wheat output for 1937 
was more than 100 million bushels 
larger than during any of the five 
previous years. An unusually large 
wheat crop seems to result in slightly 
lower milling margins, since it means 
that more mills can economically se- 
cure adequate supplies and, therefore, 
are in a position to compete for any 
particular flour order. 

A factor which seems to increase 
milling margins is a rising wheat mar- 
ket.” It is true that this factor usually 
improves milling “profits” because 
mills are long on wheat more often 
than not, and because a rising wheat 
market is usually accompanied by a 
rising millfeed market. But there is 
no reason to assume that rising wheat 
prices should improve milling margins 
unless the rising wheat prices have 
resulted from increased flour demand. 


‘THE Northwestern MILLER, May 24, 1933, 
p. 413. 





Scalp flour up to 
70,000 pounds per hour 
in only 26 square feet 


BAR-NUN 
Rotary 
SIFTER 


This Series 480 Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter scalps up to 700 cwt. 
an hour, through 40 mesh, in less than 26 square feet of 
floor space. True rotary motion in a single plane allows 76 
square feet of active, working cloth in this space. Users 


also say that the dust-free, 


rugged Bar-Nun cuts house- 


keeping and maintenance costs. 


Bar-Nun flour scalpers are made in a combination of 21 
sizes and models, with hourly capacities on 40 mesh from 
30 to 700 ewt. Sanitary construction is availab!e. Write for 
facts on all the profitable Bar-Nun benefits. 


.B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


| New York 36 


San Francisco 5 


SALES AND SERVICE 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC. 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO 


600 W. 43rd Street 
330 First Street 


Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


SUMMARY 

We have now explored the struc- 
ture of the flour milling industry, 
showing that, as a consequence of ex- 
cess capacity, numerous firms have 
exited and the level of concentration 
has increased. Intra-industry mergers 
—many of the “rescue” variety—also 
have contributed to increasing con- 
centration, as has the absence of any 
significant amount of new entry. The 
lack of any large scale new entry in 
what has been classified as an easy 
entry industry is also felt by the author 
to be further evidence of the existence 
of excess Capacity. 

In the second section of the chapter 
we have shown that, as a result of 
excess capacity in a competitive in- 
dustry, the level of margins has re- 
mained low in spite of repeated at- 
tempts by firms in the industry to 
raise them to a more satisfactory 
level. We have seen, too, that con- 
signment selling and the practice of 
pushing for extremely heavy sales 
during short periods result partially 
from excess capacity, but that these 
also can be explained in other ways. « 


Dr. Markwalder will’ next at- 


Continental Grain Buys 
Elevators in Illinois 


Continental Grain Co. has arranged 
for purchase from Central Soya, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., of three grain elevators 
in Illinois, to be effective Jan. 2. 

The sale to Continental includes 
Elevator “A” on Chicago’s Calumet 
River, with total grain storage capac- 
ity of about 6 million bushels, and 
two on the Illinois River which serve 
as collection points for Elevator “A” 
The latter are at Lockport and Seneca, 
Ill., each with a capacity of about 
200,000 bu. 

Purchase of the facilities will bring 
Continental's total elevator storage to 
about 110 million bushels, says Michel 
Fribourg, president, adding that it 
will facilitate farm-to-market move- 
ment of grain for both domestic and 
export. 

Announcement of the acquisitions 
was made jointly by Mr. Fribourg and 
Dale W. McMillen, Jr., Central’s presi- 
dent. Central Soya acquired the ele- 
vators last August through purchase 
of the Chemurgy facilities of the Glid- 
den Co. < 
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A Flour Distributor Reminisces: 


Or . . . Some Poignant Observations on Evolution 
Of the Business Gained from 53 Years of Service 


By Wilson P. Tanner 


HE DECISION TO MAKE the annual meeting of 

our association of flour distributors the occasion 
for social fellowship and enjoyment not only for our 
members and friends, but also for our ladies, is only a 
few years old, but has proven a happy 
one. The use of this occasion to honor 
one of your members is new this year, 
and to be the first so selected is an 
honor of which I am deeply and sin- 
cerely appreciative. 

Your president has suggested that 
it would be in order for me to say a 
few words about the changes that have 
occurred in our industry during the 53 
years I have been in New York. 
Changes have been many, so that the 
expert of 50 years ago would no longer 
be even competent, should he return today. 

The changes have been in about every phase of our 
business. To begin with, there is the type of firm through 
which the flour was merchandised. 

In 1908 the individual mill, doing business through an 
office of its own in New York, was a rarity. Almost all 
mills sold through brokers or through “receivers” opera- 
ting as principals, such as George A. Zabriskie, who han- 
dled the Pillsbury brands. 

Packaging was in wooden barrels holding 196 Ib. and 
in jute bags of '40 Ib. each. Flour in barrels was 25¢ over 
that in jutes, and the baker could either use the barrels 
or resell them at enough te reimburse him for what he 
had paid tor thera. During World War I, the premium 
went to 604 and the use of barrels was discontinued, never 
to be resumed, and for many years the chief packages 
were 98 Ib. cottons and 140 Ib. jutes. 

Multiwall papers were resisted. But when cotton and 
jute bags went to a high premium, the difference in price 
accustomed the trade to the advantages of paper, which 
today has cut heavily into the use of cottons and jutes 
in the domestic trade outside the New York metropolitan 
area. Even here the jutes have vanished, and since 1943 


Wilson P. Tanner 
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100 Ib. cottons have replaced the 98 Ib. package. 

The changes in methods of delivery have been even 
more radical. Until World War I was well on its way, 
flour was handled in trucks, drawn by two or three horses, 
holding 30 to 35 bbl. About that time automobile trucks 
made their appearance, first with hard rubber tires, and 
in a short time horse drawn trucks disappeared. A few 
years later the pneumatic tire replaced hard rubber. Auto 
trucks today, carrying 300 bags, the equivalent of 150 
bbl., would have been unbelievable to the flour distribu- 
tor of 50 years ago. 


Bakeries Have Changed 

Bakeries, too, have changed. Fifty years ago there 
were no chain bakeries, and while there were wholesale 
bakeries, a major portion of the bread was produced by 
retail bakeries, many using 50 to 100 bbl. a week. Much 
of the production was from bakeries located in cellars 
under the stores, with sanitary conditions that would not 
be tolerated today. 

Currently, bread is mostly produced by machinery in 
large plants, and bread baking by the retail baker has 
become subordinate to his production of specialty bread 
and rolls, cakes, pastry and other sweet goods. The cellar 
bakery has disappeared, and sanitary conditions in bak- 
eries are superior to those in most well-kept private 
kitchens. 

Flour quality is one phase in our industry where the 
flour distributor of 40 or 56 years age had +o be superior 
to his successor of today. 

Flour, as it came from the mills, did not have the 
uniformity available to us today. Most Jour upon arrival 
was sampled by inspectors of the New York Produce 
Exchange, which at the time maintained a staff of 12 
inspectors and a chief inspector, who certified only as to 
soundness and uniformity of the samples obtained. The 
flour distributor himself, through slick an* “ough-ball tests, 
had to be expert enough to pass judgment on baking 
characteristics of the flour, and to make certain the quality 
furnished a given customer would produce satisfactory 
results. 

Today the distributor no longer need be a judge of 
flour quality. Laboratory and baking tests at the mills, 
duly recorded on a lab-report, give a pretty good indica- 
tion of a flour’s characteristics, and all the distributor 
needs is the experience to intelligently read the lab report. 
Old timers would tell you that personal dough-ball tests 
by distributors with experience could still be relied upon 
to better predict a flour’s performance in the bake shop 
than any laboratory report, and I for one am inclined to 
believe that in some cases they would be justified in so 
believing. 

Despite that belief, in the summer of 1916 I installed 
in my office a fully equipped laboratory in which we em- 
ployed as many as five technicians. The lab report was 
superior to the experts’ personal tests because it constituted 
a permanent record available for later comparisons, where- 
as the experts’ judgment did not. At that time very few, 
if any, mills had laboratories and we needed one to protect 
the quality of flour to our customers, both in the U.S. 
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and abroad. Today, most mills have laboratories, and 
their product can be relied upon. 

Another radical change is reduction of risk in market 
changes in price, which could make or break a distributor. 
Supply and demand were the sole causes of price change, 
and fluctuations in crop conditions could bring rapid and 
large changes in price. On one day in 1917 wheat in 
Chicago had a high of $3.25 and a low of $2.85—a 
fluctuation of 40¢ bu., equal to over $1.15 per 100 Ib. 
bag of flour. 


Cash Wheat Prices 

Cash wheat in Chicago had a high of $3.50 bu. in 
January of 1920 and a low in December, 1932, of 4412 ¢. 
The moments in between provided plenty of opportunity 
for profit—and losses. Government support programs for 
several years have greatly reduced, though not eliminated, 
the risk of loss from price changes. 

Government intervention, such as that provided by 


the National Recovery Administration in the early 1930's | 
and the Office of Price Administration during World War | 


It and the export programs under Public Law 480 have 
provided rapid changes in conditions that precluded judg- 
ments by former standards. 

Experience over a period of years, such as I have 
enjoyed, certainly has a value. However, the lesson to be 
learned from the story of changes I have outlined is that 
the asset represented by experience is subject to obsoles- 
cence and depreciation to a greater extent, and sometimes 


No trade can boast of a more active, 
service-pointed background than 
flour distributing—and it’s unlikely 
there’s a veteran “on the street’’ more 
qualified to reminisce than Wilson P. 
(Bill) Tanner of Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., who has been inthe business 53 
years. Mr. Tanner traced the progress 
and evolution of his trade at the 
annual dinner dance of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, with 
scores of his friends and associates as 
the audience. They, in turn, recog- 
nized “The Dean” of distributors with 
a plaque in recognition of his many 
years of service. Walter J. Stockman, 
vice president, Standard Milling Co., 
and a former president of the New 
York group, made the presentation. 
Charles Metzendorff, currently presi- 
dent of the New York organization, 
paid tribute to Mr. Tanner's years of 
work for the association and the busi- 
ness of flour distribution. Mr. Tanner 
also is a former president of the New 
York group and at one time was head 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. 
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at a faster rate, than the same factors in physical property. 

The value of experience, even more than other assets, 
must be protected by constant watch of conditions, study 
of changes and trends, and proper adjustment thereto. 

Our industry can hardly be classed as a growth in- 
dustry. However, as I have often pointed out, it has pro- 
vided for many, including those here tonight, a respect- 
able and fairly comfortable standard of living. It has paid 
the rent and grocery bills, provided suitable clothing, edu- 
cated our children, and enabled us to participate in a 
small way in the civic and charitable activities of our 
communities. 

Best of all, over the years our trade contracts have 
been with men of integrity, and we have knowledge that 
for every dollar received we have rendered a necessary 
and valuable service to our fellow men that was worth 
a whole lot more. 











NOW-—The Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf HovT’s BEST 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 
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yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and*dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham - 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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What makes Pillsbury 


Sno Sheen the BEST 
cake flour for you? 


TURBO-MILLING! 


What is Turbo-Milling? 

Pillsbury’s special method of providing you 
with exactly the right flour for your particular 
needs. 
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It is a result of the continuous research 
program that makes all Pillsbury milled prod- 
ucts BEST for you. 


@eerr- 
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What does it do for your baking? 


More uniform volume because of the selec- 
tivity of the Turbo-Milling process. When 
milling Sno Sheen cake flour only those flour 
fractions which make favorable contributions 
to cake-baking performance are retained. 


Greater yield per pound of flour because of 
greater tolerance to liquid. More absorption, 
more baked product. 


Longer shelf life because of the extra mois- 
ture absorbed by the flour in formula and re 
tained in the finished product. 


More delicate, velvety texture, brighter 
crumb color because fineness of granulation 
is controlled as never before. 


Day-in, day-out uniformity because Turbo- 
Milling minimizes adverse influences of cli- 
mate, soil and constantly changing wheat 
quality ... provides extremely high tolerance 
necessary to withstand varying temperature, 
humidity and working conditions. 


From Pillsbury Turbo-Milling: flour as near- 
ly perfect—as nearly failure-proof—as man 
can make it! 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


One of the Industry's Top Level 
Bakers Stays Ahead by Meeting 
Today’s Multitude of Problems, 
Challenges with Keen Foresight 
And Eagerness to Move Ahead 


By Marguerite Tazelaar 


Special Correspondent 


HAT ARE THE factors of 
V \ success behind a leading com- 
mercial baking company which has 
weathered the changes of time, tide, 
industry innovation and revolution 
over half a century? 

Russell J. Hug, General Baking 
Co.’s president, believes that one key 
factor for his firm over a period of 
50 years has been a “good grip” on 
its initial concept of quality, along 


General Baking Co., 
New York, one of the 
“big three” in the U.S., 
has been observing its 
golden anniversary dur- 
ing 1961, an appropri- 
ate year in which to ex- 
amine its pattern of 
growth and the factors 
of corporate success. 
The firm dates from 
1911, when 21 sepa- 
rately owned baking 
companies were incor- 
porated under the laws 
of New York state to 
form the present firm. 
The story of this half 
century of growth is the 
subject of a special in- 
terview with Russell J. 
Hug, General Baking’s 
president, and with oth- 
er key executives in the 
organization. 


with the desire and “know how” to 
be first when the baking industry re- 
quires a change of pace, a new idea 
or a better way of doing something. 

“Today, 50 years after formation 
of the original company, our basic 
principles of giving the consumer an 
outstanding product, the purest in- 
gredients and integrity in manufacture, 
are still basic,” says Mr. Hug, adding 
that this bears out the wisdom of 
General’s founders, who coined the 
slogan, “Bake with Care and Con- 
science.” 

Through the years, General Baking 
has pioneered in such key areas as the 
enrichment of white bread, printing of 
ingredients on wrappers, use of soft- 
eners, and the World War II slice 
mark. Mr. Hug emphatically states 
that his people are still looking for 
“firsts” which they can develop for 
the industry, at the same time recog- 
nizing the fact that General—and the 
industry as a whole—now faces prob- 
lems which were alien to bakers in 
1911. 

Current among the problems to be 
met, of course, is competition with 
chain bakeries. 

“With controlled distribution, a big 
firm’s displays, such as ours, suffer 
when a supermarket pushes its own 
brand, thereby restricting sales. Fifty 
years ago, when bakers sold through 
small stores, the problem did not exist, 
simply because there were no chain 
bakers,” says Mr. Hug. 

He follows with a reminder to 
bakers inclined to look only at the 
dark side of their own competitive 
situation: 

“Our industry is not the only one 
competing with chain stores, which 
also sell coffee, soap, toys, books, and 
a vast array of other competitive prod- 
ucts.” 

Since 1911, General Baking’s plants 


across the country have increased 


Russell J. Hug 


streamlining, cutting 
overhead to meet the challenge” 


“We're 


from the original 21 to 49, with 82 
sales branches currently located in 33 
states and the District of Columbia. 
During one year the company will 
use 5,600 trucks to cover 78 million 
miles from coast to coast. 

There are other ways in which the 
company has pushed ahead while 
rounding out its first half century and 
launching into the next. 


Background on Expansion 

New marketing and plant facilities 
were established in Los Angeles some 
time ago to handle sales distribution 
of the frozen food line of the West 
Coast baking complex represented by 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
ers, Inc., purchased by General in 
1959. This operation, says Mr. Hug, 
is proving to be a highly successful 
investment. 

“Stepping out again,” General Bak- 
ing bought Eddy Bakeries, Inc., the 
Montana-based firm which, in 1957, 
had been serving an 1 1-state area with 
a full line of bakery products. 

General’s most well known product 
is, of course, its Bond bread, which 
had its origin back in the days soon 
after the 1911 merger. Owners of the 
21 original firms which joined to form 
General Baking had their own bread 
brands. In those days baking substi- 
tutes were used freely and production 
procedures were pretty sketchy. Com- 
mercial bakeries were not popular, and 
most housewives considered such 
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bread “beneath their dignity” when it 
came to buying. 

The original founders of General 
Baking decided to change public atti- 
tude, so they launched a campaign in 
dozens of cities to discover a superior 
loaf. Housewives were invited to sub- 
mit “their” favorite breads and recipes. 
Home baking projects were organized, 
with judges chosen to sample the en- 
tries. 

In Philadelphia alone, 33 prominent 
women were the judges, and after five 
hours of sampling they selected 21 
prize winners from 2,000 entries sub- 
mitted. The governor of Pennsylvania, 
at that time Martin B. Brumbaugh, 
volunteered to award the prizes, be- 
lieving that the contest had high im- 
portance to the health of the people 
in his state. 

For the whole campaign of public 
education, more than 43,000 recipes 
for bread were and winners 
received cash awards. 

Prize-winning loaves from all over 
the U.S. were turned over to General 
Baking’s technicians for testing and 
analysis. Executives of the company 
finally agreed on one particular loaf 
which satisfied their demands for 
quality, purity and tastiness. 

William Deiniger, General’s first 
president, gave it a name — Bond 
Bread—and the company’s primary 
product was on its way in 1915. (La- 
ter, when bread wrapping was started, 
the company’s loaf was given a wrap- 
per depicting a bond.) 


tested, 


‘Swinging Into Action’ 

With its new formula at hand, the 
company swung into action. Plant by 
plant, city by city, Bond bread pushed 
the trend away from home baking. 
Later, in recognition of General Bak- 
ing’s leading role in providing fresh 
bread, Good Housekeeping Magazine 
awarded Bond bread its seal of ap- 
proval. 

Pioneering also with the addition 
of essential nutrients to bread, Gen- 
eral devised a method of coding to 
show delivery dates on its wrappers 
as proof of freshness. 
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In another area of its operations, 
labor, Mr. Hug believes the company 
has done well historically. He sees 
the trend presently toward longer 
contracts, which Mr. Hug considers 
a position of greater stability for his 
workers, and one equally necessary to 
the company. General Baking had a 
two-day work stoppage at its Balti- 
more plant in 1960, which was settled 
amicably, and the year was closed 
without a strike. 


Regional Organization 

How does a nation-wide firm such 
as General Baking control its far flung 
operations? 

Six regions fan out from its home 
office in New York to cover most of 
the U.S. 

The New England region has bak- 
eries in Boston, Hartford, Conn., 
Providence, R.I., and Springfield and 
Worcester, Mass. The Northern re- 
gion contains bakeries in Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse, N.Y. 
Metropolitan New York is represented 
by plants in Brooklyn, the Bronx, 
Newark, and on Long Island. In 
Pennsylvania, General has eight bak- 
eries, including three in Philadelphia 
(one exclusively for doughnuts), and 
the others in Baltimore, Washington, 
Norfolk, Richmond and Spartanburg. 
yA. 


region, General 
Columbus, 


For the Central 
has bakeries in Canton, 
Steubenville and Cleveland, Ohio; 
Wheeling, West Va.; Detroit and 
Louisville. Its Southwest region has 
bakeries in Enid, Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, Okla.; Hutchinson and Wichita, 
Kansas, and New Orleans. 

In addition to these regional opera- 
tions, General has the Eddy plants in 
six Northwest states and the Van de 
Kamp bakeries in California and 
Washington. 

The Bronx plant in New York is 
considered by company officials as a 
good example of its manner of opera- 
ting. It also is the plant where Mr. 
Hug worked for a brief period. About 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 2695 Broad 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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half an hour's ride by subway from 
mid - Manhattan’s business complex, 
the two-story, red brick building has 
two sub-basements. It is airy and oc- 
cupies about an acre of ground. 

Although one of General’s older 
plants, the Bronx operation has been 
maintained with modern equipment. 
Jack Durnford, who has been at the 
plant 20 years, is currently the man- 
ager. 
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The Bronx plant keeps 42 bakers 
busy on its bread production; another 
26 on rolls and 34 people on wrap- 
ping and shipping. It is equipped with 
4 mixers, 2 dividers, 2 rounders, 3 
moulders, 2 proofers, 2 overhead 
coolers, 3 ovens and 6 slicing and 
wrapping machines. 

“We have a strict standard of con- 
trol set up for us by the home office,” 
says Mr. Durnford. Every month— 
sometimes more often—samples from 
the Bronx plant are delivered to the 
New York office. From there they are 
sent to outside laboratories for testing 
of purity, freshness and texture. 

From the plant, 78 routes are used 
to deliver baked foods daily to the 
Bronx, mid-Manhattan and Richmond 
Hill. 

To keep its products moving into 
distribution channels, Mr. Durnford 
and his administrative assistants put 
new driver salesmen through a period 
of training before sending them out 
on company routes. They must show 
ability right from the start and Mr. 
Durnford, himself, goes on a route 
once in awhile, just to “keep his 
hand in.” 


Equipment Policy 

Baking plants and equipment which 
become obsolete or inadequate for the 
operations are either replaced or other- 
wise disposed of by General Baking. 
Wilmer G. Williams, company coun- 
sel and an assistant vice president, 
cites two examples: Somewhat more 
than a year ago a plant in Philadelphia 
obviously became inadequate, so a 
long-term lease was arranged with an- 
other firm in that city to operate it. 
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A similar arrangement has been under 
way for a joint operation of a plant 
in Detroit by General Baking and a 
local firm. 

General’s Mr. Hug also has some 
views on the problems of raw material 
costs and prices of bakery products. 

“Competition in the industry today 
is forcing bakers to find new ways to 
absorb increases in labor and material 
costs,” he states. Although he finds 
the rising price of wheat as one exam- 
ple of these higher costs, Mr. Hug 
cites it as only one obstacle which 
even the big firms find hard to hurdle 
among other factors such as higher 
costs of ingredients, packaging and 
distribution. 

“We are still selling bread in some 
locations at 1956-57 prices,” says Mr. 
Hug. “At the same time, we are keen- 
ly aware of the seriousness of such a 
situation faced by our company and 
the baking industry as a whole. While 
taxes increase and the payroll goes up 
—the tendency is to keep the selling 
price of our products frozen.” 

As he sums up the manner in which 
General Baking is facing its second 
half-century of operation, the com- 
pany’s president adds: 

“Here at General Baking we are 
trying to keep. to the middle of the 
road, in spite of unprecedented com- 
petitive problems and rising costs. We 
are not lowering our standards of 
quality, nor our integrity. We're 
streamlining, cutting overhead, and 
establishing even more strict control 
in all of our plants. In short—we are 
squeezing all the fat out of the com- 
pany.” 

As a final “nail” to clinch the solid 


ABOUT RUSSELL J. HUG 


Russell J. Hug, General Baking 
Co.'s president, first joined the 
company in 1931 as a cashier 
in Canton, Ohio, after study- 
ing accounting at Ohio State 
University. Three years later 
he was named office manager 
of the bakery at Syracuse, N.Y., 
then moved to the home office 
in New York City in 1941, tak- 
ing charge of the accounting 
department. He became assist- 
ant company controller in 1944 
and was advanced to controller 
in 1950. Mr. Hug was named 
executive vice president in 
1955, and president in June, 
1956, succeeding George L. 
Morrison to that position. Mr. 
Hug became chief executive 
officer in April of this year, 
and Mr. Morrison now is chair- 
man of the board. 
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policy of moving ahead with improve- 
ments, Mr. Hug tells of General Bak- 
ing’s “Flavor Saver” wrapper intro- 
duced during its golden anniversary 
celebration. The anniversary year 
wrapper was an innovation to retain 
loaf freshness, to provide for excellent 
freezing properties, while at the same 
time giving waterproof protection, re- 
sistance to tearing and a wrapper 
which could be resealed. 

All of which indicates, that when 
more innovations are needed to ad- 
vance the baking industry, General's 
officers and personnel—with half a 
century of experience behind them— 
will be in the forefront, finding the 
answers necessary to moving ahead. « 


Food Technologists 
Announce Scholarships 


Ten scholarships, each worth $300, 
are being offered by the Institute of 
Food Technologists to students who 
will enter college for the first time in 
the fall of 1962. The grants are for 
study in the field of food science and 
technology. 

It will be the second year that the 
professional society has sponsored IFT 
undergraduate scholarship awards. 
Ten recipients of 1961 scholarships 
now are attending five schools in 
widely separated parts of the U.S. 

Candidates for 1962 are instructed 
to request application forms from the 
department heads of colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses in food tech- 
nology or food science. Deadline for 
making application is March 1, 1962. 

A food industry career brochure, 
containing a list of colleges offering 
recommended courses, is available 
from IFT, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
3, Ill. « 


AACC Section Discusses Sedimentation 


The government's sedimentation 
test for determining the baking qual- 
ity of wheat came in for considerable 
discussion at the December meeting 
of the Pioneer Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, which 
was held at the Lassen Hotel, Wichita. 

Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who developed 
the test, presented background infor- 
mation and discussed merits of the 
procedure. J. S. Schlesinger, Union 
Equity Co-op Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla., head of the committee set up 
to make check sample tests of the sedi- 
mentation test, reported results of his 
committee’s work. 


Pioneer Section members, some 
with considerable experience in the 
field, offered suggestions for elimina- 
tion of error in conducting the sedi- 
mentation tests. Reportedly, the con- 
sensus of section members present 
was that the need more work, 
specifically along the lines of improv- 
ing its techniques. 


tests 


Other speakers included Robert 
Holmes, director of traffic for Kansas 
Milling Co., who explained milling in 
transit privileges, covering such points 
as the fact that such privileges apply 
not only to grain and grain products, 
but also to a number of other ma- 
terials. 

Elmer W. Reed, retired president 
of Kansas Milling, explained a plan 
for monitoring mill products for atom- 
ic fallout. By March of 1962, 
Mr Reed, schools will be conducted 
for chemists and others on methods 
of monitoring food plants and prod- 
ucts. He added that devices will be 
available for radiation detection, and 


said 


that in the event of an atomic blast, 
a mill would not be permitted to re- 
sume operations until the Food & 
Drug Administration, or some other 
agency, was given opportunity to 
check the plant and materials for 
radiation. « 
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Because of our location, flour 
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Canadian Grain Cross of Durum and Rye 
Has High Productivity, Drouth Resistance 


In five years Canada may have a 
synthetic grain really worth bragging 
about. In the meantime, field tests 
with this type of grain are proceed- 
ing, with exciting possibilities. 

Developed at the University of 
Manitoba by crossing durum wheat 
and rye, the species has shown high 
productivity and drouth resistance this 
past year in its first major field tests. 
Prof. L. H. Shebeski, head of the De- 
partment of Plant Science at the uni- 
versity, says while the apparent high 
yields of the grain are cause enough 
for optimism, it will take at least five 
years of intensive research work to 
determine whether it will ever be a 
crop that will be useful to man. He 
states positively there is no seed avail- 
able for testing by farmers, and sam- 
ples of the synthetic species have no 
commercial value because they are 
being used entirely for experimental 
purposes. The grain has no name and 
is produced only by number. 

A Manitoba farmer at Darlingford, 
A. V. Arnott, has grown a 35-acre 
field on summerfallow for the univer- 
sity. The anticipated yield may be 
better than 50 bu. per acre. In the 
same district, the average yield for 
wheat this year was 15 bu. per acre, 
while oats averaged about 25 bu. and 
barley no more than 20 bu. per acre. 

Another 80 acres of the synthetic 
grain species was grown on the House 





A. V. ARNOTT, farmer at Darling- 
ford, Man., shows durum-rye cross. 
Next step in development of the grain 
for practical usage will be milling, 
baking and nutrition tests. 
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of Seagram’s Hopewell Farms at Bres- 
lau, Ont., this year under fairly wet 
conditions. 

Growing results under farm condi- 
tions are particularly impressive in 
view of the fact the seed used was 
discarded material from earlier test 
plots from the university. 

Commenting on farm field tests this 
year, Prof. Shebeski states, “From the 
standpoint of productivity as a species, 
what we see on the Darlingford farm 
is pretty tangible evidence, particular- 
ly in a dry year such as this, that once 
some plant breeding work is done on 
the species, it could put wheat to 
shame as a productive crop.” 

“We have had material at least three 
weeks earlier than this farm crop 
growing in our university plots,” Prof. 
Shebeski said. He pointed out that 
shortcomings, such as incomplete fer- 
tility, tall straw and late maturity, 
were being overcome in the breeding 
process. Prof. Shebeski said that Mr. 
Arnott seeded his crop at the rate of 
two bushels per acre and added, “I 
would say the maturity of this particu- 
lar sample is about a month longer 
than hard red spring wheat.” 

There have been no milling or bak- 
ing tests, and no large scale animal 
nutrition trials to date. Preliminary 
trials of this grain as a poultry feed, 
however, appear promising from a nu- 
tritional standpoint. Puffed “wheat” 
has been made from the grain, and it 
tasted similar to the packaged break- 
fast cereal of this type but the flavor, 
which was not unpleasant, was some- 
what “nutty.” 

New facilities at the university will 
be used for milling and baking tests. 
and nutrition tests will also be con- 
ducted there for livestock. < 


Maritime Milling 
Files for Bankruptcy 


Maritime Milling Co., Inc., wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the George Urban 
Milling Co. of Buffalo, has filed for 
bankruptcy in federal court, listing 
debts of $5,295,967.34. 

Reportedly, the firm listed no assets 
because of these being assigned pre- 
viously in a court proceeding for the 
benefit of creditors. The largest single 
creditor is the Marine Trust Company 
of Western New York, with secured 
claims for loans of $2,853,301.02. Un- 
secured claims totaled $2,161,377.53. 
of which $948,265.40 is due to the 
parent George Urban firm. « 
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New Plants Taking Shape .. . 
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BUHLER BROS. of Uzwil, Switzerland, the milling-engineering firm, 
has completed — or is in the process of constructing — three major 
projects, pictured on this page. Above is the Basrah grain elevator, fin- 
ished and recently turned over to the grain board of Iraq. Said to be the 
biggest installation of its type in the Middle East, the elevator has a 
capacity of 65,000 tons of grain. Intake from roads, railways and ships 
amounts to 700 tons an hour, with capacity for loading of seagoing 
vessels of 1,100 tons hourly. 
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THIS PLANT OF Morixe Hermanos, S.A., Buenos Aires, is one of 
Argentina’s big flour mills. Buhler is modernizing the plant with installa- 
tion of a pneumatic conveying system to increase capacity to 6,700 cwt. 
of flour, basis 24 hours of operation. 





IN HONDAGUA, 130 miles south of Manila, this new milling plant of 
the Philippine Flour Mills is taking shape. Construction work is nearing 
completion, with walls for a grain elevator of 20,000 tons in the fore- 
ground currently going up. Buhler will supply all equipment for the mill. 
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William Steinke Heads | 


There's Gold in Good Promotion Nominating Committee 
Appointed by MNF 


William M. Steinke, Russell Miller- 
King Midas Mills, Minneapolis, has 
been appointed to head the Millers | 
National Federation nominating com- | 
mittee which will select candidates 
for the organization’s presidency next 





year. 
One or more candidates must be 
chosen to replace Ellis D. English, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, when his second term as presi- 
dent, limited to that length of tenure 
by MNF’s bylaws, expires at conven- 
tion time in April. 
President English, who appointed | 
Mr. Steinke as nominating committee 
chairman, also named the following 
E 3 . ‘s = to assist: Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee 
“ ome mse a (Okla.) Milling Co.; Charles G. Me- 
PANNING FOR GOLD? That’s what they’re doing, part of an in-store fien thie O Mills C 
. . ss ave, Montana our Mulls o., 
promotion by four western food firms to publicize a “Gold Rush Break- ene Mie ht Died be. 
fast” featuring Fisher’s 27 pancake mix, made by Fisher Flouring Mills Great ees Ses oe Seen, See 
Co., Seattle; Sunny Jim Syrup, Bar-S Smokies and Folger’s coffee. Cus- nel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, and 
tomers were given fact sheets about the history of gold panning and an Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
explanation of just how to do it. In the background are, left to right: Co., Chicago. 
William Clark of the Fisher firm; Leo Maves, representing Sunny Jim; MNE members with recommenda- 
Arnold Drimmel, of Bar-S Smokies, and Trevor Evans, president, Pacific tions as to candidates are invited to 


National Advertising Agency, Seattle. submit names to any member of the } 


nominating committee. 
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MICROFILM EDITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MILLER is available in microfilm form 
for libraries and companies with microfilm 
facilities. A complete set of issues for the years 


Special Bakers Patent 1950 through 1960 can be secured and subse- 


quent volumes will be issued annually. 


All types of libraries, faced with a space 
problem caused by the constant flood of publi- 





Produced from Country-Run Wheat 


Carefully Selected for Superior cations, are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after they have passed their 
Bread Baking Characteristics period of maximum use. 


The microfilm is in the form of positive 
35 mm., on suitably labeled plastic ade each 
covering an entire volume. The labeled reels 
are packed in kraftLo.ard cartons ready for 
storage on library shelves or for use in a micro- 
film viewer. 

Orders should be addressed to University 
en Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 

ich. 
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Bulletin on Sifters 

A bulletin on “Bar-Nun” rotary 
sifters has been issued by B. F. Gump 
Co. Amply illustrated with pictures 
and drawings, it gives in detail the 
principles of sifter design, and use 
of sifters or screens to best advantage 
in dry processing. Various types of 
flows, as applied to achieve different 
screening purposes, shown. In- 
stallation drawings are also included, 
along with mesh comparison tables, 
making the bulletin a handbook on 
sifting. Operation of the “Bar-Nun” 
rotary sifter and the wide range of 


are 


available flows are described and il- 
lustrated. Other detailed information 
includes a description of the com- 


pany’s exclusive four-point supporting 
and synchronizing drive and other 
construction features, specifications on 
the complete line of 26 models and 
and information on 
and auxiliary equipment 
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Sizes, accessories 


Freezing Bakery Foods 


C. Schmidt Co. is offering the re- 
vised. eighth edition of its booklet, 
“Freezing Bakery Foods.” providing 
answers to the 23 questions most fre 
quently asked about the freezing pro- 
cess. It includes suggestions on how 
to increase profits by reducing costs, 
improving production and having 
warm merchandise all day. The sub- 
jects of thawing, freezing before and 
after baking, and size of equipment 
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are thoroughly covered. The booklet 
is available without charge to bakers, 
food handling managers, suppliers and 
students. 
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Rotary Plate Feeder 


Finco, Inc., is offering an “arch- 
breaker” as a feature of its rotary 
plate feeder, said to eliminate trouble- 
some bottlenecks caused by bridging 
materials. The five-foot diameter ro- 
tary plate feeder is capable of han- 
dling flour at a capacity up to 20 tons 
an hour. The feeder has a 10-in. by 


20-in. discharge opening approximate- 
ly three feet from the center of the 
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bin. The archbreaker is five feet in 
length, with rotating flights which 


turn as the arm rotates off the center 
of the feeder plate around the cone 
of the bin above it. The archbreaker 
forces material to drop onto the ro- 
tary plate, where it is plowed off into 
the discharge opening. Capacity may 
be varied by adjusting the plow-off 
plate or by altering the 3-to-! variable 
2 h.p. drive. 
Circle No. 5066 
on Reply Form for Details 


Filling Depositor 

Production of a specially designed 
unit for bakeries, to deposit fillings 
such as jelly, jams, cheese and semi- 


cut fruit onto squares, triangles or 
strips of dough is announced by 
Anetsberger Bros.. Inc. The unit has 


four filler heads providing a simple 
rotary space adjustment to permit the 
bakery operator to spot-fill or run a 
continuous flat spread of filling onto 
dough pieces. The company says that 
no change of dies is required when 
changing size of cut dough pieces or 
the amount of fillings to be deposited 
The depositor unit is synchronized 
with the firm’s conventional die cut- 
ting mechanism, and with its special 
rotary cutters for filling in continuous 
production on the company’s sweet 
goods tables. Separators are removable 
(optional) to permit simultaneous de- 
The 


prov ide 


posits of more than one filling 
adjustable to 
mushroomed deposits or a peaked ef- 


unit also is 
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fect of the deposit. The minimum 
amount of filling deposit is three- 
tenths ounce each, equivalent to three 
and one-third ounces of filling per 


dozen. Maximum filling deposit is 
22 oz. each, which amounts to 30 oz. 
per dozen. Fillings can be made at 
20 to 60 strokes per minute 

Circle No. 5067 
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Sanitation Posters 


The Huge’ Co., Inc., is offering a 
series of sanitation posters for food 
plants. Each illustrates and explains 
methods of watching for and elimin- 
ating insect and rodent pests, with 
cleanliness and good housekeeping 
stressed. Individual posters make such 
important reminders as keeping plat- 
form and food handling areas clean 
and keeping screens and doorways 
closed. The posters also provide time- 
ly reminders of the waste which can 
be caused by pests. Huge’ provides 
the material in conjunction with its 
long experience in the field of sani- 
tation, and can provide its line of 
Excelcide insecticides, rodenticides 
and applicating equipment for keep- 
ing plants clean. 

Circle No. 5068 
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Foam Insulation 


Western Waterproofing Co. has 
available a brochure on the applica- 
tion methods, insulation value and 
cost of sprayed polyurethane foam 
compared with other types of insula- 
tion. The company can also provide a 
case history of the use of sprayed 
polyurethane foam in which it was 
used to prevent heat loss and help 
maintain proper temperature levels. 
The material is sprayed on in liquid 
form, but quickly expands and hard- 
ens into a tough, rigid, multi-cellular 
coating with extremely efficient in- 
sulating properties, it is claimed. 
Polyurethane foam bonds tightly to 
any surface, is said to be completely 
free of cracks or seams, and can be 
put on in a fraction of the time re- 
quired for slab-type insulation. The 
company says that ease and speed of 
application result in substantial econ- 
omies of time and labor. 

Circle No. 5069 
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Magnetic Filtration 


Magnetic filtration and wet separa- 
tion equipment are described in a bul- 
letin available from Eriez Manufac- 
turing Co. The six-page illustrated 
brochure gives product information 
and engineering data on ferrous traps, 
slurry drums and ferrous cleaners. 
The company offers a complete line 
of permanent magnetic units to give 
protection for liquid and slurry lines 
and processing equipment. The equip- 
ment is designed to remove micron 
sized particles of scale, oxides and 
fine iron contamination before these 
cause extensive maintenance problems. 
In all of the units Eriez incorporates 
the sump to help trap—via gravity- 
non-magnetic particles which tend to 
settle to the bottom of the enclosure. 


The units are claimed to protect prod- 
uct purity, reduce damage and main- 
tenance to filters, mixers, pumps, re- 
finers and other processing machin- 
ery by eliminating clog-ups and pro- 
duction slow-downs. Rugged, one- 
piece bodies are designed to withstand 
working pressures up to 150 psi. The 
designs are said to be clean and simple 
without moving parts. They have 
powerful magnetic elements to per- 
form well while handling materials at 
high temperatures. Magnetic elements 
can be lifted from the bodies of the 
units in seconds for easy inspection 
and cleaning. 
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Apparatus Catalog 


Chicago Apparatus Co. has avail- 
able its Catalog 62, a completely re- 
written presentation of laboratory in- 
struments, apparatus and supplies. De- 
signed for convenience, the informa- 
tion is organized systematically, with 
a high degree of detailed material. 
The index is cross referenced and in- 
cludes major manufacturers’ numbers 
for easy conversion. 
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Heavy Duty Racks 


A line of heavy duty cabinet racks 


has been introduced by Wear-Ever 
Aluminum, Inc. Sidewalls are of 9 in. 
wide interlocking aluminum extrusions 
securely spot-welded to rugged corner 
posts, which are welded to the solid 
top and 3/16 in. thick bottom sheet. 
A heavy wrap-around door fits snugly 
against a flange extending down from 
the top and wraps around the corner 
posts 42 in., keeping out dust and dirt. 
The hinges and latches are of stain- 
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less steel. The specially designed door 
latch won't open unless lifted, elimin- 
ating accidental opening, it is claimed. 
Each rack is fitted with four swivel- 
type, heavy duty, rubber-tired, en- 
closed casters, bolted to both the hori- 
zontal and vertical. planes of the bot- 
tom plate. The units are available in 
four sizes. Over-all heights are 35%4 





in., to hold 18 standard 18 in. by 26 
in. bun pans; 4534 in., holding 24 
standard size bun pans; 57%4 in., 
which holds 31 standard size bun 
pans, and 6934 in., which holds 39 
standard size bun pans. Front width 
of all four sizes is 20% in. The depth 
is 26% in. 
Circle No. 5072 
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Wash-Down Hose 

United States Rubber Co. is mak- 
ing available its Royal Wash-Down 
hose in any lengths up to 500 ft. The 
hose is usable for handling hot water 
and low pressure steam in food plants 
and other processing installations. The 
hose can be cut to any required 
length, and fitted with a re-attachable 
molded nozzle. It is being manufac- 
tured in long, continuous lengths to 
make it easier for distributors to ac- 
commodate customers. Also, use of a 
white polymer for the cover is said to 
give the hose better resistance to abra- 
sion, oil, chemicals, fats and greases. 
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Wrapping Cookies 

FMC Corp. has available the Camp- 
bell wrapper for overwrapping cookies 
on edge in a plastic tray. Cookies, 
preloaded in a plastic polystyrene tray, 
can be overwrapped in cellophane at 
more than 60 packages per minute, 
states the company. In operation, the 
Campbell wrapper wraps the film 
around the filled trays and seals it 
into a tube, which is then gusseted, 
sealed and cut off, to produce a pack- 
age insuring product freshness. The 
machine can handle a variety of 
package sizes and types of heat-sealing 
films. FMC Corp. states that the ex- 
tended end package which results is 
well suited for a label. The 
machine also is said to eliminate the 
need for corrugated dividers and to 
permit full product visibility. 
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Bun Wrapping Service 


Western-Waxide Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. has introduced its 
“Crown-Seal” thermal bun wrapping 
attachment for AMF 3-22 and 3-121 
wrapping machines. It provides auto- 
matic wrapping of cluster buns in 
polyethylene, and is an electronic en- 
gineering development to permit im- 
mediate use of economical, one-mil 
polyethylene at speeds up to 50 pack- 
ages a minute. The attachment is de- 
signed to accommodate every type of 
six, eight and 12-cluster buns, includ- 
ing hot dog, hamburger, sesame, etc. 
Both unsupported packages and bun 
cartons may be run. A major engi- 
neering design feature of the “Crown- 
Seal” thermal unit is the absence of 
moving parts in the sideplates, reduc- 
ing breakdown potential and said to 
diminish maintenance 
claimed. 


costs, it is 
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‘Fusion-Seamed’ Pan 


Ekco Engineering Co. has _ intro- 
duced its “fusion-seamed” baking pan, 
claimed to double impact strength and 
aid with the continuous process bak- 
ing method. Ekco uses an electro- 
fusion technique to achieve a pan 
with all of the baking benefits of 
seamless material, plus greater strength 
than folded-end pans, it claims. Ekco 
states that laboratory tests indicate 


45% greater resistance to vertical 
abuse on the corners over standard, 


folded-end pans. The “fusion-seamed” 


technique also is said to provide ap- 
proximately 100% more strength for 
resisting horizontal impact on corners 
The technique rounds off the inside 
corners, eliminating inside 

Dough is kept from riveting 
sharp pan corners, thereby providing 
free, easy releases. The baked product 
has rounded corners, to eliminate 
“snow” and insure tighter, more uni- 
form wrapping with substantial 
ings in wrapping material cost. The 
“fusion-seamed” construction is avail- 
able on all types of open-top and pull- 
man bread pans and is compatible 
with any other construction features, 
including 45° corrugations and _ per- 
forations. Ekco also provides an 
“electro-bonded” finish as a standard 
feature on the “fusion-seamed” pans 
for greater protection from corrosion 
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‘Power-Vac’ Cleaner 


Hild Floor Machine Co., Inc., is 
introducing a transferable head Pow- 
er-Vac industrial vacuum cleaner en- 
gineered for use on any standard 55- 
gal. drum for wet or dry pickup. 
Tank models from 6 to 55-gal. capac- 
ity adapt to 112 in., 2 in. or 3 in. hose 
and tools. The Power-Vac (Model 
765-1-42) has two 11% h.p. motors, 
developing maximum air volume for 
efficient pickup. It can be used with 
Hild vacuum tanks and tools to form 
nine different models for heavy duty 
wet and dry pickup. The Power-Vac 
can be operated with a single motor 
when twin power is not necessary, or 
with both motors to power separate 
cleaners. The power unit is detachable 
for use as a portable blower or a 
back-mounted vacuum cleaner. « 
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Thacher Preparatory School, Ojai, 
Cal., which will celebrate its 75th an- 
niversary in 1965, has named Paul 
H. Helms, Jr., 
president of Helms 
Bakeries, Los An- 
geles, as general 
chairman of its 
school develop- 
ment program. Mr. 
Helms will be 
heading a long 
range plan in 
which the school 
is now engaged to 
provide funds for 
new construction and to increase en- 
dowment. A 1934 graduate of Thach- 
er, Mr. Helms later attended Stan- 
ford University, and in 1939 was 
graduated from the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. Long active 
in civic affairs, he is president of the 
Helms Athletic Foundation, member 
of the board of governors, Los An- 
geles County Art Institute, and a 
trustee on the board of fellows, Clare- 
mont Colleges. He served in 1958 as 
memorials chairman for the American 
Cancer Society, and has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, South- 
ern California Committee for the 
Olympic Games, and currently is a 
trustee of Westwood Community 
Methodist Church. 

s 

Ray C. Norvell, Southern Bakeries 
Co., Atlanta, has been named vice 
president in charge of sales and pric- 
ing. He formerly served as assistant 
to the president. 


Paul Helms, Jr. 


e 

A man who has been with Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. since 1940, 
George C. Hurley, becomes manager 
of the Weber’s Bread operation of 
Interstate in Santa Barbara, Cal., Jan. 
1. He began as a driver-salesman then 
progressed to sales supervisor, sales 
manager, and since 1955, has been 
plant manager at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Replacing him as plant manager at 
Des Moines will be W. Carroll Nees, 
a veteran of 25 years with Interstate. 
Mr. Nees has held positions as office 
manager, cost control manager, and 
as manager of plants in Kansas City 
and Birmingham, Ala. Most recently, 
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he has been on special assignments at 
the Kansas City office. Announcement 
of the appointments was made by 
John R. Dow, president of Interstate. 
e 
Robert W. Stephenson has joined 
the staff of the Central Research Lab- 
oratories of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, as head of the exploratory 
food engineering department. Mr. 
Stephenson has completed the re- 
quirements for a Ph.D. and holds an 
M.S. degree in chemical engineering 
from the University of Texas. He re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in the same field 
at the University of California. Prior 
to his doctoral work, Mr. Stephenson 
was employed by Shell Development 
Co. and Lago Oil & Transport Co. 
a 
Changes in the Lucidol division of 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., will bring 
A. I. Andrews to the helm as presi- 
dent on Jan. 1, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Franz 
Vissert Hooft, 
who retires from 
that position Dec. 
31. Mr. Andrews 
has been serving 
as general manager 
of the _ division 
since 1958, having 
joined W&T in 
1935. He has 
worked at various 
times in the company’s flour, export 
and advertising departments, also with 
the equipment division, both at the 
head office in Belleville, N.J., and in 
the field. In his new position Mr. 
Andrews will report to C. H. Rybolt, 
vice president of the chemicals divi- 
sion. Dr. Visser’t Hooft is a director 
of W&T and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. He will continue to 
serve as a consultant to the chemical 
divisions. He has spent more than 36 
years with the Lucidol division, dur- 
ing which time it has grown from a 
manufacturing facility supplying flour 
bleaching compounds to the com- 
pany’s flour department into a posi- 
tion of world leadership in the pro- 
duction of organic peroxides. 
e@ 
Six executive changes and promo- 
tions were made by General American 


A. 1. Andrews 


Transportation Corp., reports Spencer 
D. Moseley, president. Paul Talmey, 
a director and previously vice presi- 
dent of research and development, has 
been appointed as director of market 
research. William O. Graham, a mem- 
ber of the purchasing department 
since 1936, becomes the new director 
of purchases. Emerson J. Lyons, 
formerly an executive in the process 
equipment section, will head the com- 
pany’s newly created coordinated 
equipment division. Charles L. Cogs- 
well, executive in General American’s 
Washington office since 1955, has been 
named manager of the government di- 
vision. Harlan J. Thompson, formerly 
manager of >perations at the Comp- 
ton, Cal., plant of Fuller Co., a Gen- 
eral American subsidiary, becomes 
general manager of the plant at 
Sharon, Pa. E. J. Kelly, previously 
process equipment engineer, is now 
manager of the process equipment de- 
partment. 
e 

J. Lee Nason, 27-year veteran with 
Colonial Baking Co., Augusta, Ga., 
has turned his responsibilities as presi- 
dent and manager over to J. Robert 
Scott. Mr. Nason will, however, re- 
tain a position as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Scott, now transferred to 
Augusta from the company’s plant in 
Atlanta, also has 27 years with the 
firm. 

* 

H. George Wolfe, advertising man- 
ager of the chemical division of Merck 
& Co., Inc., has volunteered to co- 
ordinate a national campaign of pub- 
lic service advertising for the Peace 
Corps. Purpose of the work will be to 
assist the corps in a drive for addi- 
tional personnel to meet its growing 
number of requests from abroad. The 
campaign will start in January, and is 
to be conducted by the Advertising 
Council, which will provide news- 
papers, farm journals and college pub- 
lications with informational advertis- 
ing. It also will provide radio stations 
across the U.S. with recruiting mes- 
sages giving in detail the skills re- 
quired and the steps necessary for 
application and testing. 


New to the sales staff of Caravan 
Products Co., Inc., Passaic, N.J.—but 
not to the baking industry—is Charles 
Konrad. He will report to E. J. (Bud) 
Kalupa, Caravan’s Midwest sales man- 
ager. Mr. Konrad is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, with broad experience in bak- 
ery distribution and merchandising, 
plus considerable technical training. 
He has in the past served with Con- 
tinental Baking Co., DCA Food In- 
dustries, Inc., and Joe Lowe Corp., 
in addition to having operated a super- 
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market. Mr. Konrad’s appointment 
with Caravan was announced by Ira 
Grob, general sales manager. 
es 

Otis E. Smith has been named su- 
perintendent of the elevator section of 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill., reports Nat Kessler, plant super- 
intendent for the processing firm. He 
joined Staley in 1952 as a time study 
man, later became an estimator in 
engineering, then served as methods 
engineer before his most recent as- 
signment. 

s 

Promotions have been 
for two executives of General Mills, 
Inc. James P. McFarland, who has 
served as vice pres- 
ident and general 
manager of the 
grocery products 
division. since 
1957, moves to the 
position of vice 


announced 


‘ 


J. P. McFarland 





president, consum- 
er food activities. 
Lowry H. Crites, 
vice president and 
director of market- 
ing for cereals, pet 
foods and house- 
hold products, succeeds Mr. McFar- 
land as general manager, grocery 
products, says Gen. Edwin W. Rawl- 
ings, president. Mr. McFarland’s new 
duties will entail responsibilities for 
the grocery products and refrigerated 
foods divisions, and for all Canadian 
operations. A veteran of 27 years with 
GMI, he started as a grain accountant 
in Wichita, Kansas, later was trans- 
ferred to Detroit, and then into a 
grain merchandising post at Great 
Falls, Mont. At Great Falls he later 
was assigned as a supervisor of bakery 
flour, formula feed and grocery prod- 
ucts sales. Mr. McFarland returned 
to Great Falls following World War 
II service, as grocery products district 
manager. In 1952 he came to the 
Minneapolis general offices as adver- 
tising manager for family flour. Two 
years later he was named director of 
operations for the grocery products 
division, followed in 1956 by an ap- 
pointment as director of merchandis- 
ing. He was advanced to vice presi- 
dent and general manager of grocery 
products operations in 1957. 

Mr. Crites, with GMI 32 years, 
started in the statistical department at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, soon moved up 
as assistant to the comptroller of what 
was then the Southwestern division at 


L. H. Crites 
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Oklahoma City. After four years he 
was transferred to Atlanta as comp- 
troller, Southeastern division, and in 
1938 became the division’s sales man- 
ager. He came to Minneapolis in 
1942, as comptroller of advertising 
activities, along with duties as media 
director. In 1948 Mr. Crites was ap- 
pointed administrative assistant to the 
director of advertising. He headed 
television and radio programming 
from 1951, became cereal marketing 
manager in 1957, advanced to director 
of marketing, grocery products divi- 
sion’s cereals, pet foods and house: 
hold products early in 1960, and was 
named a vice president in June of the 
same year. 
2 

A “welcome home” dinner was held 
at Palo Alto, Cal., recently for Ed- 
ward QO. Boyer, 50-year veteran of 
General Mills, Inc., now retired from 
his duties as executive vice president 
in charge of consumer commodities in 
the Minneapolis headquarters. Mr. 
Boyer was general manager of the 
Sperry Operations in San Francisco 
some 40 years before his move to 
Minneapolis in 1958. Host at the din- 
ner honoring him was Burton W. 
Roberts, who now heads Sperry as 
vice president and general manager. 

a 

Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co., 
Beatrice, Neb., has named Robert L. 
Harris as manager of its new crop 
conditioning, handling and sales de- 
partment. Mr. Harris joined the com- 
pany in 1959 to direct sales in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 

@ 

Harry A. Bullis, former chairman 
of the board of General Mills, Inc., is 
one of 25 leaders in business, foreign 
affairs and the professions chosen to 
serve on the board of trustees of the 
Center for International Economic 
Growth for the coming year. The non- 
profit organization is devoted to pub- 
lic education on economic and social 
growth throughout the free world. It 
serves as a national clearinghouse for 
information on economic develop- 
ment, with special reference to world 
areas where development is needed, 
sponsors conferences and produces 
printed and visual materials, including 
a monthly newspaper, Economic 
World. A major activity of the Center 
is sponsorship of a World Economic 
Progress Assembly and Exposition to 
be held in Chicago’s new McCormick 
Place Nov. 10-25, 1962. 

a 

G. P. Kirchman, chief auditor, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has been named chairman to head an 
orientation seminar for the American 
Management Assn. in New York Jan. 


99.96 


Executive changes at Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., bring Robert M. Jack- 
son from the presidency to board 

chairman and chief 
executive officer, to 
be effective Jan. 1, 
when co-founder 
of the firm Martin 
F. Tiernan retires 
for health reasons. 


R. M. Jackson 


Directors have 
named Mr. Tier- 
nan chairman 
emeritus and Ro- 
bert T. Browning 
successor to Mr. 
Jackson as _presi- 
dent. Mr. Tiernan founded W&T in 
1913 with Charles F. Wallace, and 
has been active in its growth and man- 
agement since that time. Both Mr. 
Tiernan and Mr. Wallace continue as 
directors. Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Browning both joined the firm in 
1930. The former became president 
Jan. 1, 1959, and the latter executive 
vice president Jan. 1, 1958. 
* 

As sales manager for its bag divi- 
sion in the Kansas City area, St 
Regis Paper Co. has named Neil J. 


R. T. Browning 
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Werthmann. For the past three years 
Mr. Werthmann has been sales repre- 
sentative in Kansas and Nebraska, and 
prior to that was with the division’s 
sales offices in Minneapolis and New 
York. 
a 

Frank (Cal) Blodgett, former vice 
president of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., has joined the gro- 
cery products division of General 
Mills, Inc. His brother, William K. 
Blodgett, former secretary-treasurer 
is now with the Pillsbury Co. The 
Blodgett firm was shut down when 
the city of Janesville purchased the 
property for community development. 


At Oklahoma City, Henry Stark, 
now resigned as general manager of 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., has 
been succeeded by Rex Hubbard. 


[The Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers has selected Robert 
Fondahn, Clarkston - Pomeroy area 
farmer, Washington State University 
graduate and former U.S. Army ad- 
ministrative officer in the Far East, 
as its executive secretary. Mr. Fon- 
dahn succeeds George W. Johnson. ; 
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196 ] —out Goes the Old Year 


1962-" Comes the 
yer | 


AS THE YEAR of 1962 looms just 
over the horizon, bringing both prom- 
ise and pessimism, food industry lead- 
ers are making their annual 
histories” of the months now relegated 
to history, at the same time peering 
into the immediate future to see what 
it foretells. 


“case 


For the business of baking in par- 
ticular, 1961 was a year of struggle, 
of efforts to combat a multitude of 
problems, all of which are duly cov- 
ered by E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 

Moving into the more general area 
of consumer foods, Charles G. Morti- 
mer, chairman of the board, General 
Foods Corp., urges food firms to take 
a firm grasp of their own future, and 
to forge ahead by virtue of the lead- 
ership which the consuming public has 
learned to expect of them. Finally, 
Paul S. Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers Assn., urges con- 
tinued, unrelenting effort to “tell the 
story of food” to the people who 
eat it. 


By E. E. Kelley, Jr. 

The year 1961 is one a great many 
bakers would like to forget, and 1962 
will be no better unless the leadership 
of the industry 
does some real soul 
searching, and then 
acts. The first part 
of this statement 
will not be chal- 
lenged by many of 
us in spite of the 
fact that at least 
two outstanding 
events took place 
that should — and 
will—be remem- 
bered for a long time. These are the 
celebration of the 20th anniversary 
of enrichment, and the Baking Indus- 
try Exposition. 


E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


The former gave us a tool by which 
to impress on more and more con- 
sumers the high value of enriched 
bread. Reports which resulted in wide 
newspaper coverage were given by 
more than a dozen of the country’s 
leading scientists nutritionists. 
This activity was spearheaded by the 
Bakers of America Program staff, the 
American Institute of Baking, and the 


and 


New One 


Wheat Flour Institute, and supported 
by a long list of individual bakers and 
members of the allied industries. Re- 
sults of this activity were more far 
reaching than most of us realize. 

The Baking Industry Exposition 
was undoubtedly the most outstanding 
and successful event of its kind in 
the history of such expositions. It was 
tops in attendance, displays—and we 
understand—in business done by ex- 
hibitors. 

Right here is a good place to give 
credit where it is due for the exposi- 
tion’s success—to the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. committee head- 
ed by Karl Baur and Jack Lemmon; 
to all members of that committee in- 
dividually, and especially to Harold 
Fiedler, ABA secretary, and Raymond 
Walter, BEMA secretary. No one 
could have worked harder or accom- 
plished more. 

It is also a matter of satisfaction 
to note that ABA progressed during 
the year; that its were eX- 
panded to membership and the in- 
dustry as a whole; that our outstand- 
ing AIB continued to build, to serve 
the industry on a bigger and better 
scale than ever before. 


services 


So much for the asset side of our 
industry balance sheet. On the other 
side we have some liabilities that make 
it difficult for any of us to put our 
stamp of approval on the statement. 
Briefly, we can list the smallest in- 
crease in tonnage since World War II; 
unethical and costly trade practices at 
an all time high, and profits for the 
entire industry decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Increase Consumption 

There is only one way to correct 
this situation—only one way to change 
this balance sheet to one of which 
the industry can be proud—and that 
is to increase total consumption of 
bakery foods, and eliminate costly 
practices that benefit neither the con- 
sumer, the dealer nor the baker. 

Judging from past performance, it 
will be difficult to increase consump- 
tion. As a matter of fact, without en- 
richment, and without work of the 
Bakers of America Program, I am 
confident bread tonnage would be 
much lower than it is, probably as 
much as 25% lower. Let’s not kid 
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ourselves that it will be easy to hold 
tonnage in the future. Instead, let’s 
admit we must work harder than ever 
before just to stay where we 
despite increased population. 


are, 


If this is true, then there is only 
one practical way left to improve our 
balance sheet, and that is by elimin- 
ating some costly competitive prac- 
tices. This can and should be done. 

In our association we know a large 
majority of the bakers in the country. 
I know that in our bakeries, the big 
ones and the small ones, the whole- 
sale, home delivery, multiple-unit-re- 
tail, pie, cake and specialty branches, 
there are men capable of making ef- 
fective, sound business policies which 
can be the difference between profit 
and loss—the difference between a 
satisfactory profit or little or no profit. 

I believe that in this industry group 
are leaders who can reverse the un- 
favorable financial trend facing our 
industry today. Profits for the bread 
industry for 1962 will surely average 
less than 2% on sales. Considering 
the investment necessary to maintain 
and operate a modern bakery, this is 
entirely too low. It can be increased 
substantially by decreasing 
eliminating discriminatory discounts, 
rebates, advertising allowances, pay- 
ing for position, by checking for un- 
profitable routes, and by making full 


stales, 


use of our sales personnel. 

Every index published to date fore- 
economic conditions 
in the year ahead—increased popula- 
tion, increased employment, increased 


casts favorable 


production, increased consumer 


spending. If leaders of the baking in- 
on sound business 


dustry will insist 


policies from everyone in their com- 


panies, we will be abie to take ad- 
vantage of these improved condi- 
tions, and we will regain confidence 
in our own industry, in each other, 
and in the future. 


By Charles G. Mortimer 


America’s biggest business—food 
continued to demonstrate its recession 
resistance and showed steady growth 
during 1961. There 
for the food industry to regard the 
coming year optimistically, particular- 
ly with the year-end easing of con- 
sumer buying sluggishness. 


is sound reason 


While consumer food buying pat- 
terns do not change rapidly, total food 
consumption expenditures have moved 
consistently upward over the years. 
In 1961, for example, they amount to 
about $78 billion, almost five times 
the $16 billion Americans spent for 
food 20 years ago. And a 12‘ 
in the cost-of-living index in the last 
decade has not materially changed the 
prices which consumers are paying for 
high quality convenience food prod- 
ucts. Today’s prices are about level 
with 1952 Americans, in 
fact, spend only 20% of after-tax in- 
come on food, although the food costs 


o rise 


averages 


of people in most other free world 
nations run as high as 50% of dis- 
posable income. 

Competition continues to see to it 
that the breaks 
when it comes to paying for food, the 
standard of 


consumer gets the 
prime requisite in any 
living. And it is competition for the 
that 


processors and distributors to find new 


homemaker’s food dollar spurs 


and better ways to fill the wants and 
needs of our mutual “boss,” the con- 
sumer. 


By Paul S. Willis 


The food industry continued to 
show steady sales gains during 1961. 

Stable prices at the grocery 
stores have contributed greatly both 
to the well-being of the consumer and 
the country’s economic growth. Gov- 
ernment figures show that the major 
stable item in the Consumer Price In- 
dex is the price of food at the grocery 
store; in fact, these food prices aver- 
age about the same today as in Au- 
gust, 1952. If it were not for the sta- 
bility of prices at the grocery 
store, the Consumer Price Index 
might well have increased 15% 
1952, instead of the 


did go up. 


food 


food 


since 


17¢ 
I 


2% which it 


[he food industry faces the future 
with confidence. It will continue to 
expand its mod- 
ernize its plants and introduce new 
products. Its record to date, in all the 
steps from the farm to the table, shows 
how the entire economy benefits from 
its efiorts. 


research facilities, 


This story of the industry's opera- 
tions and public contributions is one 
which we must tell more frequently 
and effectively in the coming years 
than ever before. Our story is prob- 
ably the best in the world. But from 
criticisms leveled at the industry, it is 
apparent we have not been as effective 
in telling our story as we have been 
in providing actual public benefits. 
GMA, with the cooperation of the 
entire industry, is stepping up its pub- 
lic communications efforts. The public 
should soon be able to clearly judge 
for itself how unfair are the criticisms 
leveled at the industry by individuals 
and groups who want to use the indus- 
try aS a means to make headlines for 
themselves. « 
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November Flour Output, Daily Average Decline 


U.S. wheat flour production for 
November amounted to 21,366,843 
cwt., as reported by THE North- 
western MILLER, and daily average 
output was 1,017,469 cwt. Both fig- 
ures represent declines from the Oc- 
tober grind and that of November, 
1960. 

The November output of 21,366,- 
843 cwt. was off 1,696,157 cwt. 
(7.3%) from October’s official figure 
of 23,063,000 cwt. reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. It was a dip 
of 1,007,157 cwt. (4.3%) from the 
previous November, when offtake was 
tabulated by the census bureau at 22,- 
374,000 cwt. 

November's daily grind of 1,017,- 
469 was down 30,531 cwt. (2.9%) 
from the Bureau’s reported figure of 
1,048,000 cwt. for October. It dropped 
47,531 cwt. (4.4%) from November, 
1960's census bureau figure of 1,065,- 
O00 cwt. 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 








U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 

















There were 21 working days in the 
current November, 22 in October, and 
21 in November, 1960. « 


eee 
23,063,000 Cwt. Flour 
Produced in October 


Wheat flour production in October 
was 23,063,000 cwt., averaging 1,- 
048,000 cwt. a working day, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. This 
compared with an average output a 
working day of 1,056,000 cwt. in Sep- 
tember and 1,119,000 cwt. in Octo- 
ber, 1960. 

(The census bureau’s October out- 
put figure of 23,063,000 cwt. is 1.9% 
less than that reported by THE North- 
western MILLER. Daily output of 
1,048,000 cwt. for October is also 
1.9% below the estimate, which was 
published Nov. 27 on page 66.) 

Wheat flour mills operated at 
95.8% of capacity in October, com- 
pared with 96.5% in September and 
103.6% in October of 1960. 











WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








Mill grind for October amounted 
to 52,480,000 bu. wheat against 48,- 
118,000 bu. in September. Wheat 
offal output was 430,580 tons. 

These figures represent production 
of all commercial mills in the U.S. 
About 97% of the totals were report- 
ed during 1960 and 1959 by 284 
mills having a daily capacity of 401 
cwt. or more and the balance esti- 
mated. The estimated portion is based 
on the 1958 Census of Manufac- 
tures. « 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production, 
November, 1961 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 71.1% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest ... 


. 2,182,045 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior Southwest .... 


2,920,711 
1,034,677 
5,148,863 
6,183,549 


2,118,933 
2,195,524 
1,773,118 


SOUTHWEST 


BUFFALO 
CENTRAL & SO. EAST 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


15,191,826 


Adjusted 71.4 


U.S. TOTAL 21,366,843 
DAILY AVERAGE . 1,017,469 
Bureau of Census reported 23,063,000 
ge nt oA om ge daily) for October, 1961. 


Bur Census reported 22, 374 “y 
seche T oss, 000 daily) for November, 1960 
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Farmers Union Executive Views U.S. 
Export Trade as ‘Two-Way Street’ 


The multi-billion-dollar export mar- 
ket in which U.S. farmers participate 
annually is in jeopardy, but it can be 
retained—even expanded—by proper 
practices, Dwayne Andreas, executive 
vice president of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., told members 
of the cooperative at their annual 
meeting in St. Paul. 

Mr. Andreas, home after a tour of 
European and Near East countries, 
expressed high concern at what he 
believes the Common Market could 
mean in loss of exports for U.S. busi- 
nesses, particularly agriculture. He 
stressed a need for lower U.S. tariffs, 
better understanding of the functions 
of Public Law 480 programs, and 
strengthening of reciprocal trade laws. 
In essence, he urged strong adherence 
to the premise that trade is a two-way 
street, one on which the U.S. must 
move goods and produce in both di- 
rections. 

“American farmers export about 
$6 billion worth of goods a year to 
foreign countries,” said Mr. Andreas, 
“equal to almost one-half of the farm- 
ers’ total net income. Of this $6 bil- 
lion in agricultural exports, $3.8 bil- 
lion is paid for in American currency. 


“This is not giveaway, barter, or 
soft currency exports, but dollars, cash 
laid on the barrel head. This $3.8 bil- 
lion market for farm exports that we 
are now paid in dollars is in 
jeopardy. What happens may be de- 
cided by what we do about the Euro- 
pean Common Market.” 


Common Market Growth 

Mr. Andreas then cited growth of 
the Common Market, urging applause 
for its purpose, but warning of the 
possibility for American farmers to be 
“frozen out” unless they take action. 

“For self preservation, the U.S. 
must lower tariffs, and lapse of the 
1934 reciprocal Trade Act next year 
gives us the opportunity we need,” 
said Mr. Andreas. “It looks like a 
terrific tariff battle is coming up in 
Congress, with American isolationism 
in a new form giving battle to the 
administration,” he added. 

He urged reexamination of all the 
accumulation of federal laws which 
impair trade, then cited several exam- 
ples: 

@ “Although we are permitted to sell 
Poland for soft currency or to give 
them food free, we are prohibited 
from selling agricultural products on 
credits for dollars by legislation for- 


December 25, 1961 


bidding credit to any nation which 
has defaulted in the past. 

@ “Although we are encouraged to 
sell to satellite countries for cash, we 
are required to obtain an export li- 
cense from the Department of Com- 
merce. The nuisance and 
time consuming red tape in such a 
license our American firms 
waiting at the post long after traders 
from other countries have signed the 


colossal 


leave 


order. 
® “The West Germans, Swiss, British, 


Canadians, French and Dutch all sell 
to China for cash and credit. The 
Chinese have never defaulted to our 
knowledge.” 

Expanding on the final point, sell- 
ing to Communist China, Mr. An- 
dreas said, “By prohibiting Americans 
to sell to China, we do not deprive 
China of anything. We only deprive 
ourselves of a potential customer for 
several hundred million dollars worth 
of agricultural commodities each year. 
A case can be made for no business 
being done with China by any of the 
Western 


made for everyone doing business ex- 


nations, but no case can be 


cept us. We must be competitive.” 








Robi 


FLOUR MILLS 


Hood 


LIMITED 











“You're sure it’s good 
if it’s Robin Hood” 


Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Cake and Pastry 
Flour 


Biscuit Flour 
Durum Products 


Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 





Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 
Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 





Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Humberstone, Montreal, Quebec, Moncton. 














FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. ‘ 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Dec. 3-10, *Previous 
1961 week 


780,820 
1,697,069 
565,721 
591,259 
439,231 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Flour % Ca- 
output 
475,120 10! 

*439 231 93 

466,500 490,138 105 

466,500 508 596 109 


average 96 


5-day week 
capacity 
471,200 
. 471,200 


Dec. 4-/1, 
1960 


Dec. 5-12, 
1959 


Dec. 6-13, 
1958 


pacity 
Dec. 3-10 
740,635 Previous week 
1,587,073 
548.447 
646,169 
490,138 


748,351 
575,260 
540,539 
614,866 
508,596 


751,506 
1,547,014 
606,877 
583,192 
323,134 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo . eee 
Central and Southeast 
Coast 


757,856 
1,692,716 
513,968 
572,469 
475,120 


Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 
Pacific 


Ten-year average . 90 





*Revised. 
Totals - 4,012,129 4,074,100 4,012,462 987,612 3,813,723 


Percentage of total U.S. output .. 74.4 74.4 75 75 75 
. 5,392,647 5,475,941 
6,487,835 1,095,188 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Estimated total U.S. production Durum products output of mills 


to THE Northwestern 


reporting 


Accumulated total this month MILLER, in sacks 


Revised 


Dec. 3-10 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 

Central and S$. E 
Pacific Coast 


Totals 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Previous Dec. 4-I1, Dec. 5-12, 


1961 week 1960 


102 105 102 
129 130 120 
102 112 105 
89 92 99 
101 93 105 


109 Hl 109 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 


5 


Dec. 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


*Revised 


Principal 
cluding St. Pau 
lowa: 


5 


Dec. 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Revised 


-day week 


interior 


-day week 


Flour %o Ca- 
pacity 
192,572 104 
*215,554 116 
213,191 110 
216,35) 94 
96 
96 


capacity 
185,560 
185,500 
194,500 
231,000 


output 


mills in Minnesota, in- 


North Dakota, Montana and 


Flour 
capacity output 
558, ‘0 
558.6 ) 
534,250 
494 500 


pacity 
565,284 101 
*565,266 101 
527,444 99 
532,000 108 
104 
96 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, 


Indiana, Kentucky, 


Virginia, Georgia 


S- 


Dec. 3-10 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


50 


Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and eastern Missouri: 
% Ca- 
pacity 
572,469 89 
*591.259 92 
646,169 99 
614,866 90 
94 
88 


Flour 
output 


day week 
capacity 
642,700 
642.700 
651,450 
643,750 


%e Ca- 


Crop year flour production 
July | to 
Dec. 6-13, Dec. 10, Dec. I! 


1959 1958 1961 1960 


103 95 
122 100 
109 117 
96 8 
109 123 


18,068,124 
35,660,849 
11,964,324 
13,986,647 


10,798,106 


17,382,167 
33,656 806 
11,876,063 
14,645,767 
10,229,033 


107 100 





99,480,050 87,789,836 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

Flour %e Ca- 
pacity 
263,939 117 
286,130 127 
314,209 124 
289,290 130 


5-day week 
capacity 
225,250 
225,250 
254,250 
221,750 


Five-year average , 106 


output 
Dec. 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Ten-year average 100 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
Flour % Ca- 
pacity 
428,777 132 
410,939 130 
.. 1,067,250 272,864 119 
1,068,800 285,970 120 


Five-year average il 


5-day week 
capacity 

. 1,084,395 

1,084,395 


output 
Dec. 3- 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Ten-year average 100 


*Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour 
capacity 
505,500 
505,500 
522,000 


494,500 


‘fo Ca- 
pacity 
513,968 102 
565,721 112 
548 447 105 
540,539 109 


Five-year average 108 


output 
Dec. 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Ten-year average 104 


bused on five-day week 


5-day week Wkly %e 
Ca- pro- 
pacity duction 
165,500 
165,500 


156,500 


of ca- 
pacity 
199,113 120 
*179 048 108 
198,054 127 
Crop year 
production 
4,209,423 
4,267,143 


Dec. 3-10 
Previous week 


Year ago 


July 1-Dec 
July !t-Dec 
*Revised 


More Changes in 
Canadian Adjustments 
The price adjustment figures 


announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 
21 are as follows: To U.K. and 
other European destinations via 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, also via St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and USS. 
Pacific ports, 456¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and 
territories, from Canadian and 
U.S. Atlantic ports, 8%¢ bu.; 
from St. Lawrence and Chur- 
chill, 75¢¢ bu.; Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 115%¢¢ bu. 
The above adjustment prices ap- 
ply to wheat milled in Western 
Canada. For wheat milled in the 
Bayport area the rate is %¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in 
the Humberstone area and in 
the Toronto area the rate is 1¢ 
bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ bu. less. « 
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Production for Dec. 3-10 is at the left; for Dec. 10-17 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS 


(CwrT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE Nor*h 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
10-17 


1961 


Dec 


747,834 
,629,284 
600,713 
609,062 
476,264 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
Pacific Coast 


and Scu‘heast 


Previous 


week 


757,856 
1,692,716 
513,968 
572,469 
475,120 


Dec. 12-19, 


1959 


Dec. 11-18 
1960 


829,935 
440,420 
563,374 
615,816 
447,481 


749,101 
1,619,991 
526,963 
606,786 
525,410 





Totals 4,063,157 
74.4 
5,461,233 


949 068 


Percentage of total U.S. output 
Estimated total U.S. production 


Accumulated total this month | 


—Percentage of 


Dec. 10-17, Previous Dec 


196! week 1960 


Northwest 100 102 103 
Southwest 124 129 123 
Buffalo 119 102 101 
Central and S.E 95 89 93 


Pacific Coast 101 113 


Totals 109 109 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour by 


5-day week oe Ca- 
capacity 
185,500 
185,500 
194,500 
231,000 


average 96 


pacity 
100 
104 
116 
120 


output 

185,942 
192,572 
222,545 
276,336 


Dec 


Previous 


10-17 
week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year average 96 


Minnesota, in- 
Montana and 


Principal interior mills in 

cluding St. Paul, North Dakota 
lowa: 

Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
561,892 101 

565,284 101 

526,556 99 


553,059 112 


4 


5-day week 
capacity 
558,870 
558,870 
534,250 
494 500 


Dec 


Previous 


10-17 

week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
104 


Five-year average 


Ten-year average 96 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Missouri 


Indiana 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern 


° 


5-day week Flour © Ca- 
capacity 
642,700 
700 
450 


750 


pacity 
609,062 95 
572,469 89 
606,786 93 
615,816 %6 


output 
Dec 


Previous 


10-17 
642 
65! 
643 


week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 94 


Ten-year average 88 


December 25, 1961 


11-18, Dec 


4,012,129 

74.4 
5,392,647 
6,487,835 


22ac'*y operated in 5-day week— —_ 


1959 


114 
112 
114 
96 
96 


Dec 
Previous 


Year 


Two years ago 


Five-year 


Ten-year 


12-19, Dec 


10-17 
> 


ago 


4,028,251 3,896,486 


75 75 


Dec 


13-20 
1958 


768,788 
1,445,288 
563,717 
605,080 


325,840 


3,708,713 


75 


Crop year flour production 


July it 


Dec. I7 
196! 


13-20 
1958 


112 
113 
116 
102 


18,815,958 


14,597,709 


18,13 
37,290,133 35,276,797 
12,565,037 12,403,026 
15,252,553 


° 


Dec. 18 
1940 


268 


101 11,274,370 10,754,443 





108 94,543,207 9 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour 


capacity 
225,250 
225,250 
254,250 
221,750 


output 

260,383 
263,939 
323,676 
224,312 


week 


average 


average 


1,818,037 


10! 
106 
100 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


Dec 
Previous 


Year 


Two years ago 


10-17 


ago 


5-day week Flour 
capacity 


1,084,395 


output 
1,368,901 


1,084,395 1,428,777 


week 
1,067,250 1,296,315 


1,068,800 216,108 


Five-year average 


Ten-year 


Dec. 10- 


Previous 


Year 


Two years ago 


17 505,500 


ego 


average 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Fiour 
output 


600,713 


capacity 


505,500 513,968 


week 
522,000 526,963 


494,500 563,374 


Five-year average 


Ten-year 


average 


%o Ca- 


pacity 
126 


Millfeed Production 


Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, repre- 
senting 75% of the combined 
flour milling capacities of 
those areas, reported produc- 
tion of 56,191 tons of millfeed 
for Dec. 10-17, compared with 
an output of 54,649 in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 
Production for the previous 
week of Dec. 3-10 was 55,941, 
compared with 54,273 in the 
corresponding week of 1960. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


California, Oregon and Washington Milis 

5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity 
471,200 476,264 10! 
471,200 475,120 101 
466,500 25,410 113 
466,500 447 481 96 


average 96 


output pacity 


Dec 


Previous 


10-17 

week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year average 90 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
output of mills reporting 


MILLER in sacks 


Durum products 
to THE 
based on 


Northwestern 
five-day week 
Wkly 

ca pro of ca 
pacity 
179,466 108 
199,113 120 
180,068 115 


5-day week 

pacity duction 
165,500 
165,500 
156,500 


10-17 
week 


Dec 
Previous 
Year ago 
Crop year 
production 
4,388 889 
4,447,211 
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CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 


Efforts Continue to 
Extend Shipping Season 

Canada’s Department of Agricul- 
ture will continue its efforts to extend 
the annual season of navigation out 
of Hudson Bay from the Port of Chur- 
chill, Man., by another two full weeks. 
Alvin Hamilton, agriculture minister, 
reports that the Commonwealth Ship- 
ping Assn. had already been requested 
to extend the summer season from 12 
to 14 weeks. So far, he states, it has 
opposed the move. 


Flour Export Totals 
For 1960-61 Show Changes 
Canada’s 1960-61 flour exports 
totalled 35,900,000 bu. wheat equiva- 
lent, compared with a revised 1959-60 
total of 37,000,000 bu. Complete fi ;- 
ures for the 1960-61 crop year have 
been released by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. Customs clearance data 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicate a number of changes 
in the distribution pattern of these 
flour export shipments. A major por- 
tion of the 1960-61 clearances moved 
to the U.K., which market absorbed 
12,900,000 bu. These shipments were 
followed by exports to the Philippines 
of 2,700,000 bu., Ghana 2,000,000, 
1,600,000, Jamaica 1,500,000, 
1,500,000, U.S. 1,400,000, 
1,300,000, Leeward-Wind- 
1,100,000 and Norway 
just to list the principal 


Japan 
Trinidad, 
Lebanon 
ward Islands 
1,000,000 bu.. 


i 


Ewe 


destinations among the 76 countries 
receiving Canada’s flour shipments. 
The report reflects a reduction in U.K. 
imports of Canadian wheat flour 
amounting to 700,000 bu. and a 2,- 
000,000 bu. decline in shipments to 
the Philippines. The latter used to be 
the second best market for Canadian 
wheat flour. 

In contrast, statistics branch points 
out that shipments to Lebanon were 
up from 400,000 to 1,300,000 bu. 
Those to Norway represented the first 
substantial Canadian flour exports to 
that country in many years. These lat- 
ter shipments were not a domestic im- 
port, but part of the government's 
stockpiling under North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization arrangement. 


Crop Insurance Program 
Draws Criticism 

Unless the federal government 
comes up with a better method of 
backing Manitoba’s crop insurance 
program there will be no expansion of 
this service to producers. George Hut- 
ton, Manitoba’s minister of agricul- 
ture, said recently that crop insurance 
couldn’t be expanded to cover the en- 
tire province with the present system 
of guarantees from the 
ernment for losses under the scheme. 
When losses occur, as in 1961, and 
the province is faced with a deficit in 
excess of an established minimum, it 
can then borrow 75% of the extra 
money needed to cover losses from 


federal gov- 


the federal treasury. The provincial 
government obtains its own loan for 
the remaining 25%. This, in effect, 
means that the government of Mani- 
toba borrows all the money in the 
losses. 


Basis of Acreage 
Payments Determined 

Farmers in Western Canada _ will 
receive an acreage payment for the 
current crop year on a basis of $1 per 
cultivated acre, with a maximum of 
$200 for payment to any one pro- 
ducer. The federal government made 
acreage payments in the calendar 
years 1958 and 1960 to the tune of 
$42,000,000. Farmers are protesting 
switch from calendar to crop year, 
and strongly argue that in view of 
widespread drouth of 1961, payments 
should still apply to the calendar year. 
Government has not said when pay- 
ments will be made, but the guess is 
March, 1962. 

% 


Acute Durum Shortage 
Cited at Alberta Session 
Outlining recent trends in produc- 
tion and trade of Canadian grains, 
Earl Robertson, Canadian Wheat 
Board commissioner, told Farmers 
Union of Alberta, meeting in Ed- 
monton, that supplies of durum wheat 
in Canada will not be sufficient to fill 
the needs of its traditional customers 
during 1961-62. FUA delegates en- 
dorsed a _ resolution requesting the 
federal government to set the price of 
No. | Northern wheat for human 
consumption in the domestic market 
at $4 bu. The vote was not unanimous. 


Wheat Volume Loaded 
At Churchill Dips 

Forty-eight ocean vessels carried 
19,400,000 bu. Canadian wheat to 
overseas destinations from the port of 
Churchill on Hudson Bay during the 
1961 shipping season. In 1960 the 
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same number of vessels carried 19,- 
600,000 bu. The record movement of 
21,800,000 was established in 1959. 
Iwo boats scheduled to take on grain 
at Churchill failed to be present for 
loading. The SS Gull, arriving in the 
last week of July, was the first to load 
cargo in the 1961 season. It made 
three trips, with its last clearance on 
Oct. 11, making it the last vessel to 
load wheat at Manitoba’s northland 
port for the season just closed. 

The level of shipments from Chur- 
chill in 1960 and 1961 again illus- 
trates the fact that there is a limit to 
the volume of wheat which can be 
absorbed by importing countries in 
Europe during the short Churchill 
shipping season. Further diversifica- 
tion in market outlets for Churchill 
wheat apparently is required to in- 
crease significantly the volume of 
wheat moving to and from the port. 

In both 1960 and 1961 the wheat 
board was prepared to accept addi- 
tional sales during the latter part of 
the shipping season. Reportedly, all 
vessels arriving for grain this season 
were handled with excellent dispatch, 
and Churchill again maintained its 
record of being the world’s fastest 
grain-handling port. Close to an aver- 
age of one full cargo of wheat was 
loaded through its single elevator fa- 
cility during each working day of the 
12-week shipping season. 

£ 
Final Payment Made 
On 1960-61 Oats 

Final payment on the 1960-61 
Western Canada oat pool by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has been com- 
pleted. The amount distributed was 
$5,075,785, or an average of slightly 
more than 14¢ bu. on the 36,014,366 
bu. delivered in that crop year. The 
initial payment by the Canadian 
Wheat Board was 60¢ bu. on the top 
grade of oats. Final payment brought 
the price to a fraction more than 74¢ 
bu., Fort William/Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. « 


basis 


Canada’s Flour Output in October Above 
September, But Below Previous Year 


Production of wheat flour in Can- 
ada for October—third month of the 
current crop year—amounted to 
3,391,000 cwt., representing an in- 
crease of 8% from the figure for Sep- 
tember of 3,125,000 cwt. However, 
October’s output was 10% below the 
previous October total of 3,756,000 
cwt., and 11% less than the 10 year 
average (1951-60) for October of 
3,792,000 cwt. 


Ontario winter wheat flour includ- 
ed in the October production amount- 
ed to 240,000 cwt., compared with 
238,000 cwt. milled in October, 1960. 


Production of wheat flour during 
the first three months of the current 
crop year amounted to 9,902,000 cwt., 
of which 683,000 cwt. represented 
Ontario winter wheat flour. This com- 
pares with a total of 10,828,000 cwt. 
produced during the first three months 
of the previous crop year, of which 
758,000 cwt. were Ontario winter 
wheat. 

Mill operation for October, 1961, 
averaged 86.6% of daily capacity 
computed on a 25-day working peri- 
od and a daily capacity of 157,000 
cwt. Mills reporting for September 
operated to 80.5% of their capacity, 
also computed on a 25-day working 
period, but with a daily capacity of 
155,000 cwt. 


Wheat Milled 

Wheat milled for flour during Oc- 
tober, 1961, amounted to 7,554,000 
bu., indicating an increase of 7% 
over the 7,039,000 bu. milled in Sep- 
tember, 1961, but 11% less than the 
8,484,000 bu. milled during October, 
1960. Ontario winter wheat included 
in the October, 1961, mill grind 
amounted to 569,000 bu., whereas in 
October, 1960, 550,000 bu. of this 
type of wheat were milled into flour. 


Total wheat milled for flour during 
the first three months of the 1961-62 
crop year amounted to 22,198,000 
bu., of which 1,646,000 bu. were On- 
tario winter wheat. During the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
crop year a total of 24,546,000 bu 
were ground into flour. Of this quan- 
tity, 1,782,000 bu. were Ontario win- 
ter wheat. 

According to an unofficial estimate, 
wheat flour exports for October, 1961, 
were 1,300,000 The unofficial 
estimate for the first three months of 
the crop year is 3,952,000 cwt. Due 
to the introduction of a new com- 
modity classification effective Jan. 1, 
1961, official figures were not avail- 
able at the time of the preparation 
of this report. During the first three 
months of the 1960-61 crop year, 
wheat flour exports from Canada to- 
talled 4,038,000 cwt. 


cwt. 


United Nations Flour 
Contribution Reduced 


Canada has reduced by half its con- 
tribution to the United Nations’ pro- 
gram for relief of Arab refugees, 
thereby-cutting by $1 million gifts of 
wheat flour which it has been making 
for such relief work. 

Last year Canada’s donation to 
such assistance was $500,000 in cash 
and $1.5 million in flour. Now, this 
has been cut for the coming year to 
$500,000 cash and $500,000 in wheat 
flour, subject to parliamentary ap- 
proval. 

The announcement of Canada’s in- 
tention was made at a pledging con- 
ference held at the U.N. For years 
Canada has been the third largest con- 
tributor to the relief program. ; 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 
Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


FLOUR MILLS 


co. 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 
Germ, Corn Meal, Aili Purpose Health Bran 
—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal » Fort William « Winnipeg +» Medicine Hat » Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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— FUCKER/”\ 
V REPO 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Duotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 

Dec Dec 
i 18, 
191 
Close 

Allied Mills, Inc 41 
Allis-Chalmers 1954 
Pid. $4.08 100'/e 
37% 


44 


American Bakeries Co 
American Cyanamid 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co Ye 6'/4 
Border 
Continental Baking Co 51 
Products Refining Co 

Zellerbach Corp 
Dow Chemical 
General Baking Co 

Pfd. $8 
General Foods Corp 


Corn 


Crown 


General Mills, Inc 
Pfd. 5% 





BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 1s the 
STAFF or LIF 


({)NSOUDETEDELOUR MILLS G() 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


1590 W. 29 ST. © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY « 7,850 CWTS. STORAGE © 3,000,000 BU. 
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Merck & Co. ..... 74 
Monsanto Chemical Co Sanat 44'/s 


National Biscuit Co. ; os 70'2 
Pfd. $7 penne ‘ 149 


Pfizer, Chas 30% 
Pillsbury Co 44'/s 
Procter & Gamble . ; eae 2 73 
Quaker Oats Co : a 57'/2 

Pfd. $6 . ‘ 131 
St. Regis Paper Co ; re 31 
Standard Brands, Inc 52's 

Pfd. $3.50 72% 
Sterling Drug sles 67 
101'/ 
United Biscuit of America 33% 
Ward Baking Co . 9 

Pfd. $5.50 ‘ 3 67 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 


Stocks not traded 


Baking Co 
Corn Products Refining Co 


$5.50 Pfd 
$7 Pfd 
$4.20 Pfd 


Continenta 


Zellerbach Corp 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 
Pillsbury Co $4 Pfd 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 
Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 


Crown 


West Va 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks 


American Stock Exchange: 


—— 196|—- 

High Low 

Burry Biscuit 

Horn & Hardart Corp 
Pfd. $7 

Wagner Baking Co 10% 4 


Corp P 35'/2 19" 


of N. Y 53 35'/4 
189% 145 


Stocks not traded 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd 
Seaboard Allied Mills 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


— 196 | —— 
High Low 


Canada Bread , 7'/2 3% 
Pfd. B 55\/e 49'/s 
Can. Bakeries , 8'/e 4'/2 
Can. Food Prod . 4'/2 
Ist Pfd 44\/, 
2nd Pfd eed 37'/2 
Catelli 32% 
Cons. Bakeries : ‘ Ye 7% 
Dover Ind 10% 
Pfd. ‘ ee | 9'/2 
Federal Grain 
Pfd 


Food 


Gen. Bakeries 
Maple Leaf Mills 
Pfd 
McCabe Grain 
Ogilvie Fiour 
Pfd. 
United Grain, A 
Weston, G., A 
B 
Pid. 412% 
Pfd. 6% 
*Less than board lot. 
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94 
5! 
92 
154'2 
50% 
73% 
98'/4 
94 


38 


76 


listed 


Dec 
it, 


1961 

Close 

30% 

39'/2 

161'/2 
7 


Dec 
8, 
1961 
Close 
6'/2 
*56'/2 
6'/2 
5% 
53'f 
50 
35 
9% 
10'/2 
9% 
51%, 
29'%4 
12% 
17% 
106 
37 
54's 
141 
16% 
20'/2 
22'/ 
95 
109 
































ENGLAND | 











GERMANY 











H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Bortrite, London 


Cable Address: 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C. : 


and Liverpool 


Seething Lane 
And at Bristol 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Address: London 


Cable “Topri,” 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 


52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 








| SCOTLAND 








Farquhar Brothers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
Also at Leith, Belfast and Liverpool 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: 





“Delight” 





NORWAY 











Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLC 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


| Postbox 945 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 
Telex 0463270 











DENMARK ‘| 


aes 








Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,’”’ Copenhagen 








47-48 Damrak 








HOLLAND 





Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


Cable Address: “Matlach” 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 
AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg”’ 


LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
Solder flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in. feed 
oe and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
andle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 
sane a 


| 


Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 

Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 

“Interest-Rotterdam” 





Cable Address: 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
AMSTERDAM 
“Cleo” 


Cable Address: 





™.. ¥. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: Felixhen 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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Wheat Growers Elect National Officers, 
Set Objectives for Legislative Efforts 


Glen Bayne, Prosser, Wash., was 
elected president of the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers at the 
group’s annual meeting in Boise, Ida- 
ho. Senior vice president for 1960-61, 
Mr. Bayne succeeds Carl Bruns, Chap- 
pell, Neb., the organization’s retiring 
president. 

As vice president, the membership 
elected Anson Horning, Larned, Kan- 
Sas. 

The three-day was _high- 
lighted by approval of several reports 
from committees, with delegates vot- 
ing to support: 


session 


@ The enactment of legislation based 
on principles embodied in the bushel 
management plan. 

@ Opposition to additional 
cuts beyond land retirement features 
of the bushel management plan. 


acreage 


@ Willingness to retire the necessary 
portion of excess capacity without 
payment, providing income objectives 
can be met and other segments of the 
agricultural economy with excess ca- 
pacity join in this approach. 
@ Strengthening of the Federal Grain 
Inspection Service and U.S. grain 
grading standards so that U.S. wheat 
exports may be competitive with those 
from other countries both in terms of 
“cleanliness” and “quality,” and to 
facilitate a more orderly, realistic sys- 
tem of grain grading. 
@ Reductions in freight rates be made 
on an equitable basis that would auto- 
matically provide proportionate rate 
reductions for all intermediate points 
between areas of origin and destina- 
tion. 
@ An enlarged program of research 
on wheat and wheat products for do- 
mestic and foreign consumption and 
industrial uses. 
@ An improved and expanded public 
relations program at local, state and 
national levels. 
@ A necessary producer incentive for 
quality production by basing loan 
value premiums on the sedimentation 
test for the 1962 crops. 

The delegation from Washington 
state, although realizing the future 
value of the sedimentation test, felt 


these tests should be delayed until 
more sufficient results could be at- 
tributed to them. However, the report 
was passed by the national delegates 
calling for no delays in the pro- 
gram. « 


Overseas Notes 


Western Europe: 


PRODUCTION OF wheat in West- 
ern Europe for 1961-62 is expected to 
drop nearly 112 million bushels from 
1960-61, mainly because of wide- 
spread reductions in acreages sown. 
Sharpest cuts, reportedly, are in high- 
er yielding varieties of winter wheat, 
particularly in France, where the 
crop is now estimated at 63.4 million 
bushels below last season. Also, there 
have been substantial reductions in 
Spain and Great Britain. Production 
has fallen, too, in West Germany, 
where the final estimate is 148 million 
bushels, reflecting reduced yields be- 
cause of the wet summer. Production 
also dropped in the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Greece and Portugal, and may 
be lower in the Irish Republic, where 
wheat acreage has been cut. In Swe- 
den, however, harvesting resulted in 
a rise to 30.6 million bushels, despite 
contraction in wheat acreage. The gain 
was credited to high yields because 
of favorable weather. The Italian crop 
also was above a year ago due to 
sharp improvement in yields. 
Production in Austria, and possibly 
Denmark, also increased this year. 


Eastern Europe: 

WHEAT OUTPUT in Eastern Eu- 
rope for 1961-62, trade reports say, 
may prove to be somewhat different 
than in the previous crop year, espe- 
cially if the good outturns expected 
for Hungary, Poland and Rumania are 
offset by the decline in Yugoslavia. 
Contrary to earlier estimates, the crop 
in Turkey was down sharply, at 281 
million bushels, outweighing the ad- 
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FP cLASSIFIED 


| DEPARTMENT 


ie 
i 


Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication, Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
¢?¢ ¢ 





HELP WANTED 





SALES DIRECTOR, MIDWESTERN MILL — EX- 
perienced in bakery sales. Part travel, part 
office. Good opportunity. Your reply kept con- 
fidential. Our employees know of this adver- 
tisement. Send resume to Ad No. 7535, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





vances made elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, and in the Middle East. 


Great Britain: 

THE DEFICIENCY (subsidy) pay- 
ment on wheat in Britain for July 1- 
Sept. 30, 1961, will amount to 43¢ 
bu., representing difference between 
seasonal standard price of $1.92 bu 
and determined average price of $1.49 
bu. for about 24.7 million bushels of 
millable wheat which qualified for the 
period. Also, about 1.1 million bush- 
els of wheat which were brought up to 
standard after sale will be included 
in the payment. Total subsidy to about 
31,000 growers will be approximately 
$11.2 million. 


West Germany: 
GRAIN IMPORTS by Republic of 
West Germany for the 1961-62 crop 
year, as indicated by the federal gov- 
ernment’s import and supply program, 
are expected to break down this way: 
12.1 million bushels of durum; 32.3 
million of quality wheat; 5.5 million 
of other wheat; 16.1 million bushels 
of rye, and 2.8 million tons of feed 
grains. In addition to market imports, 
the program calls for bringing in 13.6 
million bushels of wheat for the fed- 
eral reserve and 320,000 tons of feed 
and industrial grains. Also, the rye 
eventually may be designated for the 
reserve rather than for market usage. 
Government officials forecast that 
the West German millers will move 
between 11 and 13 million hundred- 
weights of flour into export markets 
in the 12 months ending June, 1962. « 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
Dec. 21 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Minneapclis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattle 
Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent $5.45@5.55 $5.75@5.85 $6.47@6.57 es oa Roe 
Bakery standard patent 5.35@5.45 5.65@5.75 6.37@6.47 eed <b: ~~ 7 
First clear 3.85@4.20 apenas we ee i hee _ 
High gluten 5.70@5.80 6.00@6.10 6.72@6.82 ae tee Ree Ne 
*Family 6.15@7.30 ...-@7.50 ...@7.5 ee ae - Fe 
*Bakers fancy cake ‘ ‘ ee Ee eS Te ake 7.57@7.67 
**Straight grade cracker flour ee ean ve 5.08@5.18 a we 
*Pastry 
Rye, white 
Rye, medium 
Rye, dark 
Semolina PR tee 
Semolina blend 


@20® 


2 


4.49@4.59 ae Se 4.77@4.87 
4.29@4.39 ar ase 4.57@4.67 
3.74@3.84 Sige: 4.02@4.12 
...@10.10 Re wd a, 
..@8.35 A Nat ome a 
Toronto Winnipeg 
"Spring top patent $6.55@6.70 $6.70@6.90 
**Bakers 5.35@5.50 5.20@5.40 


MILLFEED 
Dec. 21 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis — ——-—Kansas City Chicag Seattle 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
‘ $43.00@43.50 $38.00@38.50 $41.00@41.50 $35.50@36.00 $45.50@46.00 $40.00@40.50 $ @ $ @ 
Std. midds. ... 45.00@45.50 40.00@40.50 fed wwe 36.50@37.00 46.50@47.00 41.00@41.50 ...@ @ 
Red dog . . 48.00@48.50 aaa apap rs i jive a ; 48 .00@48.50 os ee 53.50@54.50 48.50@49.50 
bee ee 41.00@41.50 36.50@37.00 aude Plis .@.. le ..@ 
ilibea cess i es so) Sa mt ae hae a 5g ee ..@ 45.50@46.50 40.50@41.59 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $56.00@57.00 $57.00@58.00 $65.00@66.00 
Winnipeg 41.00@44.00 43.00@47.00 50.00@54.00 
*Fiour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Flour prices 100 Ib. papers 


@099OO00 
299000004 
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Your FLU secevs: CueASS © 


For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have 

been the standard of quality with bakers who want the very 
best, always. Fast service and competitive prices. All flours are 
individually milled for superior performance. 








e@ spring and hard winter wheat flours e whole wheat flours / 
e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers e rye flours Pg 


Let us quote on your flour needs! ' 


SALES OFFICES 


Eckhart "IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Milling Compan 


1300 CARROLL AVE..- CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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INDEX of ADVERTISERS 


ndex of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liabilities for errors or omissions. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 
Amber Milling Division 
American Flours Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. . ‘ 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Franco, 


Bartlett & Co SE eet erie 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling , 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 

Blake, J. H 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Buhler Mills, Inc 

Buhler Corporation, The 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Bunge Corp oa 

Burrows Equipment Co. 


Cahokia Fiour Co 
Cargill, Inc . 
Centennial Mills, Inc 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ; 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield % Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Grain Co ; 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc ; 
Clupak, Inc. .... ae aban 
Cohen, Felix, N. V 
Cohen, H Co., 
Coleman, David 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 
Commander Larabee 

Mig. Co 20 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co : 


Harris, 


Imbs, 


Cor 


Jackson, 


Dannen Mills, Inc 
Day Company 
Doty Lab. 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Mills, Ltd. 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co., Inc 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


Kimpton, 


Koerner, 


Co 
Fant Milling Co 


Farquhar Bros. —_ 
Ferguson Fumigents, Inc 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Flexo Products, Inc. 
Flour Mills of America 
Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Francis M 
Frank, Leo, 
Fuller Co. 


G-F Elevator Co. .... 
Garvey Elevators, Inc. 
General American 

Transportation 
General! Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., 
Globe Milling Co. 
Great Star 
Great Western Mfg. Co. 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & vane 
Gump, B. F 


Upham & Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving .. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


ay F.. 
Industrial Overseas Tech 


p. 
Instrumentation Specialties 


International : = 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J-T Elevator Co. 
Gilbert, 
w. 


Jennison, ne 
Brodr. 


Justesen, 


Kansas Milling Co. ‘ 
Kelly-Erickson-Jones Co. .. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 


King Milling Co. 


Knappen Milling Co. 
John E., 


Ltd 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 


Lincoin-CGF Grain Co. 
Luchsinger, 
Lykes Bros. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


McCabe Grain Co. 


ate RS Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd 
neleiter Mardorf, Peach & Co., 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc. .. 
Amsterdam. 


Meelunie, N. V., 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
MIAG North America, 
Mill Mutuals, The 
Publishing Co., 


iP. 
Ltd. , Miller 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry 


Morrison Milling Co. 
Morten Milling Co. 


Flour Mills, 


National Yeast Corp. 
New Era Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill 
Norton, Willis, Co. 


t Veil, | 
Milling Co ati ws 


Works 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 


Osieck & 
Oslo, Inc. 


Patchin Appraisals ... 
Paul, 
Peavey, F.'H., & 
Penn, 
Pfizer, Chas., 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 


& Sons Pillsbury Co., The 


& Co., Quaker Oats Co 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Mig 


Red Wing Milling Co. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills 
™- bison, 


Meurs & Co. . 
Steamship Co. . 
me «. Russell. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Flour Mills, 


Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn.. 


& Elevator 
Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. ... 


Ocrim Milling Engineering 
k 


Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp... 


F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Co. 

William. Flour Co. 

& Co., Inc. 


Pulverizing Machinery Div. 


Thomas, & Son, 


Rodney Milling Co ° 
Ross Machine & Mill “Supply.. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Miller-King Midas 
Mills _ 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Cc 


Ltd. Savage, W. J., Co. 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Simon-Carter Co ‘ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co. 
Smith. Sidney, Flour, 
& Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling ‘Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co ee 
Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd See SEES 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Sturtevant Mill Co. sina 


fea 


Tennant & Hoyt Co A : 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, ek 2 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhimann & Co., Inc. . 
Union Special Machine Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Walbeek's 

Handelmaatschappij, 
Vis, P. C., & Co 


N. V. 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. ..... 
Westcentral Co-op Grain Co.. 
— Canada Flour Mills 

° 
Western Waterproofing Co 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 
Williams Bros. 
Williams, H. R., 

Supply Co. 
Willis, K. 1. ee eae 
Witsenburg M.. Jr 56 
Wo'cott & Lincoln, 39 
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Insurance Agent: “What did 
parents die of?” 
Applicant: “I don't 


but it wasn’t anything serious.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The doctor was discussing health 
and hygiene with his spinster patient. 
“Even though you take a bath every 


58 


your 


rightly know, 


day, you can’t stay healthy just bath- 
ing alone.” 
“Maybe 
lady, “but 
alone.” 


snapped the 
bathe 


doctor,” 
still going to 


not 
I'm 
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After saying no words for four long 
years, the baby son finally complained 
at breakfast, “Mom, the toast is 
burnt.” 

His amazed mother shrieked joy- 
fully, “Junior, you talked! How come 
you've never talked before?” 

“Well,” Junior replied evenly, “up 
to now everything’s always been OK.” 
¢ ¢ 

I call my girl Real Estate because 
she means a lot to me. 


¢ ¢ @ 

A refugee couple arrived in the U.S. 
and through much red tape and years 
of study they were finally made citi- 
zens. “Sophia! Sophia!” he shouted. 
“At last, we are Americans.” 

“Wonderful,” replied the wife, 
you can wash the dishes.” 


“now 


A grizzled British colonel, retired 
after years of service in India, was ill. 
It was diagnosed as hydropsy. “What's 
that?” he demanded of his doctor. 

“Too much water in the body,” the 
doc explained. 

“But I’ve never taken a drop of 
water in my life,” the soldier snorted. 
After a moment’s reflection, he added. 
“Must have been that blarsted ice.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

Foreigners call all Americans Yan- 
kees. 

Southerners say 
Northerners. 

Northerners say Yankees are from 
New England states. 

People there say it’s the Vermon- 
ters who are Yankees. 

And Vermonters say a Yankee is 
just someone who eats pie for break- 
fast. 


that Yankees 


are 


¢ ¢ 
There’s nothing like a dish towel 
for wiping that contented look off 
married man’s face. 
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Merry 
Christmas — 


and a 


Kappy 
New Year 
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MOST REVOLUTIONARY 


MILLING CHANGE 
IN 50 YEARS 


General Mills continues to lead with the new Bellera 
“Air Spun’’ process. 


Besides providing even greater uniformity from carload to carload and sack to sack, 
General Mills Bellera Process matches the flour to the needs of modern baking 
equipment. Bellera Process is flexible enough to help solve special problems of com- 
mercial baking. Closed pneumatic conveying helps assure sanitation and cleanliness. 
This year’s unusual wheat crop will call for the ultimate in milling skills and milling 


equipment. General Mills and Bellera wil] provide it. For more information see your 


General Mills representative, or write: 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE [ Seger?! 
MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA Mi Is 
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